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DEMOCRACY BY DICTATION AND SABOTAGE | 


For the third time since the war Constitutional 
proposals for the future of Malaya have been 
sabotaged. The position is much less excusable 
this time because the boycott is directed at a scheme 
in which Government itself had little or no part. 
{t was drawn up by the comprehensive and repre- 
sentative Elections Committee from the Legislative 
Council. It was in other words, a “native” solution, 
just as was the new Singapore scheme, albeit the 
Chairman was a retired British Ambassador. The 
position is thus very different from the first such 
action, when the MacMichael Constitution was 
imposed on the Sultans and the Malay States, who 
were at that time in rather bad odour because of 
their alleged complaisance, if not actual collabora- 
tion, during the Japanese occupation. When the 
High Commissioner came out to apply the new 
scheme, the Sultans and their advisers ostenta- 
tiously absented themselves. Another scheme had 
to be devised later on, and this was sufficiently 
satisfactory to enable the Government to meet and 
finally to throw off the attempt of the Communist 
terrorists to overthrow peace, order and _ the 
Government and to seize power. 


Then came the new phase of self-government 
within the Commonwealth. The scheme devised by 
the Malayan representatives themselves—including 
not only the political parties and labour unions but 
representatives of the Malay States and the 
nominated members of the great economic activities 
of the country such as rubber planting, tin mining, 
etc.—was a compromise, but it did provide for an 


elected majority.. The dispute that has since 
arisen is, indeed, not one of principle at all, but 
of degree. The political groups—and especially | 
the Malayan Chinese Association, which is the real 
financial and driving force in the Alliance with a 
group of Malay politicians—demand a majority of 
three-fifths. The issue is quite palpably one of 
power—whether the difference in status between 
the Malay States and the former British Straits 
Settlements which still exists in the Federation 
shall be piped out, and all made completely answer- 
able to an inexperienced electorate which receives 
its orders from above and does not yet even pretend 
to give orders or directions to the small group of 
men who are setting up themselves as virtual 
dictators of the Malayan scene. 


The most unfortunate part of this new contre- 
temps is that it has been created by the action of a 
few powerful individuals, one of whom has evidently 
been rubbed up the wrong way by the former High 
Commissioner’s blunt method of speaking his mind. 
The Straits Times, in editorials on the subject, is 
rightly indignant over this aspect of the problem. 
Certainly it is a strange method of introducing 
democracy in Malaya by issuing the most peremp- 
tory orders from above! The UMNO-MCA. 
Alliance leaders have had no mandate to withdraw 
from co-operation with the Government. The 
executive committee (which in reality meant the 
two heads and one or possibly two others) did not 
even get a mandate from the members to ask for 
an independent commission. It was not discussed 


elections but a pre-arranged majority! | 


gt? 


at all by the branches of the two parties to the 
Alliance, nor even by the central committees. The 
rank and file knew absolutely nothing about the 
demand for a commission and the postponement of 
the elections, or of the decision to resign if the 
demand was not met. | 


It was only a few months ago that they were 
threatening to resign and sabotage the scheme if 
the general elections were not held there and then, 
with or without the preparations obviously 


needful in an electorate whose divisions have yet ~ 


to be properly defined in a land where such a thing 
as a general election has never been held since time 
began. Indeed, they have been talking about 
organising elections in the neighbouring State of 
Indonesia ever since it won its independence and 
never yet had them. They explain to critics that 
it is not the self-perpetuating instincts of the 
present extraordinary “Parliament,” which has 
been sitting for years, and had thrown out one 
Cabinet after another without ever seeking any- 
body’s suffrages or considering public opinion, but 
the sheer difficulty of organising elections. Now 
the issue in Malaya is not the urgency of the 


In the earlier disputes about the elections the 
Alliance parties did get a General Assembly 


together, held mass meetings, and made quite an 


impressive demonstration of their will. It matters 
little against whom the demonstration was really 
directed, though there is hardly a single politician 
who has dared to criticise the Sultans or their 
advisers. The silence on that score is a strange 
and even ominous one. They prefer to blame the 
British and put the whole responsibility on to 
them—a dangerous manoeuvre since when the time 
comes for self-government a year or less hence that 
screen will be removed or become simply a mirror 
which will reflect the confrontation of the Malayan 
conservative and Chinese political and economic 


forces. 


Insofar as the British have intervened, they 
have done so in a spirit of trying to meet both 
sides. They have had to bring in large forces and 
lose many valuable lives, in preventing one faction 
(the Chinese Reds) from imposing their will on the 
whole of the rest of the population. Now what it 
amounts to is that the politicians want them to take 
the risk of an open clash with the Malay States and 
their Rulers, and of course to protect those who 
would infallibly be threatened with the gravest 
consequences if they provoked the more conserva- 
tive elements of the Malays and their rulers to a 
revolt—a revolt against oligarchies masquerading 


under the devices of democracy. It will not help 


the British in their task of preparing for a proper 
system. of self-government if the reply to boycott 
and pressure from the politicians is a boycott or 
worse from the rulers and their Councillors in the 
Malay States. 


indisputable residuary rights. 
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_ The position there is basically different fromfhe fir 
that in the former Colony of Singapore and thepoycott 
Straits Settlements. If later on the self-governing Tt 
politicians decide they will take the risk offrom 1 
challenging the rulers and the conservative Malays,blanke 
that is their lookout. But at a time when the 
British are seeking to pass self-governing rights 
and responsibilities on to the territory, they areexcuse 
unwilling to take the risks of another great upheavalMCA 

by permitting themselves to become the tool ofbegan 
others in imposing the ambitions of one claimant 
for supreme authority on the other, who has 
All they can fairlyefusiz 
be asked to do is to facilitate a compromise more ) 
or less acceptable to each of them. That, in brief, 
is what has happened in this instance—though the 
compromise was framed and drawn up by Malayans 


drafting rather than in decision. 


It is not the first time Britain has been the 
shuttlecock, but she iis determined to carry through 4 q 
her policy of self-government. If in the upshot a 4, 
there appears to be almost a suggestion of abdica- . 
tion, that is the fault of the incompatibles. At the | 
moment hands are beckoning British authority to| . ey 
leave and yet demanding that it shall not go outfO 1K 
gracefully—-as did General Sir Gerald Templer, at he Su 
least insofar as the Malays and the ordinary, non-"0t su 
political Chinese are concerned, but explosively and pos U 


forcefully, with a brandishing of the sword and aPossib 
slamming of doors. The simple fact, is that the 0etwe 
Chinese and the Malays, the native rulers and the Which 


‘politicians and proletarian representatives, have toSafegt 


live together in peace, or allow self-government to &XPeC' 
be followed in the same way as it was followed in Wave 


India. It is a time for a supreme sense of femal 
responsibility, not for the satisfaction of private = thi 
passions or party political greed. [ese 


It is improbable that the new High Commis- 4 }jjay 
sioner would go before the native Rulers with a majo) 
cudgel in his hand—he is not that sort of man. affect 
Nor is that the sort of policy Whitehall can possibly reject 
support or sustain. It would be unwilling to do ginga 
this bidding—under threat of boycott and sabotage 
—even if it were crystal clear that the oligarchy 
running the Alliance had taken the trouble to 
muster public approval for its latest decision as it. 

did when “elections this year’ was the sole issue. 
The present boycott accepts, incidentally, what the 
former boycott was designed to defeat. The present 
demand for the withdrawal of the White Paper 
and the sending of an independent commission 
obviously makes elections this year quite imprac- | I 
ticable. All these things throw an unhappy light cake 
on what the new leaders in Malaya consider to be pont 
democratic processes. From beginning to end assist; 
their actions deny the most elementary principles to mz 
of democracy. The leaders who went to London larly 
said they had very good reason to be satisfied and !naug' 
they returned with a “secret letter’ from Mr. si 
Lyttelton which was subsequently published. Yet °°’”® 


themselves and help from the British came In legallt co 
lance 
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he first thing the oligarchy did was to proclaim a 
epoycott. 
The MCA hierarchy tried to defend themselves 
‘rom their critics by contending that they had 
lanket authority from the general body to act. 
ut it is certain they had no mandate for so drastic 
policy as a boycott of the Government. The 
xcuse was al] the more lame in the light of the 
ICA hierarchy’s attitude when some members 
egan to assert their independence and their rights 
Jas Party members. The hierarchy then laid it 
own, in terms of an ultimatum, that dissidents 
refusing to resign from Government or the local 
more(Councils, to which the electorate had just elected 
rief,them on their own pleas, would be ejected from 
1 thethe MCA. What an extraordinary beginning in 
yansthe arts and graces of Parliamentary democracy! 
legalt constitutes a purge bearing a striking resem- 
lance not to the methods of Westminster but to 
a hose of the Kremlin and the Forbidden City. It 
ough as accompanied by an ominous threat that those 
eat ho did carry on the responsibilities to which they 
dica.2@d been elected would have to answer for it 
fterward. | | 


y to The last desperate effort to force the British 
, outto impose the will of the UMNO-MCA Alliance on 
vr. atthe Sultans and the Malays who support them will 
non.-mot succeed. No doubt the new High Commissioner 
-andWill use all the tact and persuasive diplomacy 
nd apossible to facilitate some further concession, 
- t+heabetween the majorities of three-fifths and of six 
1 the Which are in reality the immediate issue. But some 
ve tosafeguards are necessary and it is too much to 
nt toexpect the present rulers to let them go with a 
>] in wave of the hands, especially in the light of the 
» of remarkable arrogance shown by the Alliance leaders, 


ivate in this present crisis, when they took all decisions 


into their own hands. The Secretary of State’s 
_ jletter unequivocally removed the fear of the 
1m1S- Alliance that under the agreed proposals the 
th @majority party would not be able to function 
man. offectively in the new Council. Yet the oligarchy 
Sibly rejected this assurance, while admitting, as our 
ae - Singapore contemporary emphasises, the truth of 
| | | 
irchy 
e to 
as it 


t the 
esent 
-aper 
ssion | ; 
prac- In the post-war years, an extensive policy of pro- 
light viding dwelling-houses for the working-classes and lowered- 
iy Y salaried classes has been operated by the Japanese Govern- 
© ment. The results, and the general lines of government 
_€Nd assistance and official participation, are of wide interest 
‘iples to many Asian and other countries, and perhaps particu- 
ndon larly at present to Hongkong, where the Government has 
1 and inaugurated a very large policy of public housing. There 
Mr are of course many differences, as well as_ similarities, 


By Professor 


Yet between conditions in Japan and those prevailing in Hong- 
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what Mr. Lyttelton had said; it rejected the White 
Paper, which was the product almost wholly of » 
Malayans who are members of their own parties 
and alliance as well as nominated members of the 
Legislative Councils; demanded an independent 
Commission; and informed the High Commissioner 
that if this were not agreed their co-operation with 
the Government would end. Only after doing all 
this were the contents of Mr. Lyttelton’s letter 
revealed to anyone outside the Party Executive. 
No wonder that it evoked the bitter cry from our 
contemporary that they should be spared some of 
the talk about democracy and public opinion. 


Developments are getting nearer and nearer 
to the heart of the real issue, which is whether the 
Chinese and Malays can so order their sense of 
compromise and compatibility as to enable each to 
live side by side without rancour and without the © 
monstrous and fearsome things that followed 
British withdrawal from India. In these decisions 
the people ought to have been consulted as they 
were on the issue of elections now or next year. 
Indeed there is more need for it now than then. It 
is most disquieting to find such irresponsibility 
in the highest circles at this crucial stage. But 

self-government must come and the _ sooner 
the better. If the way is blocked in this 
approach, then it may be necessary to abandon 
British systems for something like the system in 
Switzerland, which the Elder Statesman, and 
former Secretary of State, Mr. L. S. Amery, 
suggested a week or two ago. This indeed has 
much to commend it and would be more consistent 
with the distribution of population, and the different 
status and histories of the Malay States and the 
former British Straits Settlements. | 


— 


In the meantime Government must go on, and 
a fair and serious test be made of the pretensions 
of the Alliance oligarchy and of the readiness of 
the members of these parties blindly to follow their 
dictates. This lesson in democratic procedure 
seems as urgently necessary as any other approach 
to the problem. 


PROGRESS PUBLIC HOUSING JAPAN 


E. Stuart Kirby 


kong and elsewhere; the task of comparison is rather com- 
plicated. But some general lessons may be drawn, and the 
main distinctions shown, in the following lines. 


General Policy in Japan: The Statutory formulation 
was mainly enacted during 1950, and defines the functions 
of the Ministry of Construction in this particular field, in 
which the Housing Bureau is the section of the Ministry 
of Construction which is directly responsible from the tech- 
nical and operational points of view. This legislation is. 


‘ 
ssue. 
a 
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referred to collectively as the Public Housing Law. The 
main documentation is available in English translation 
(Building Standards Law, No. 201; Architects Law, No. 
202; Ministry of Construction Ordinance No. 40; and Stan- 


dards Enforcement Order, Cabinet Order No. 338—Housing 


Bureau, Ministry of Construction, 1954). The Ministry of 
Welfare is of course also directly and widely concerned with 
the social and general aspects of housing policies and re- 
sults. 


The second main feature is the provision of loans and 
advances for all kinds of housing purposes and projects by 
a Housing Loan Corporation, a special government agency 
for the purpose. And thirdly, there is the subsidising of 
housing activities on a large scale, arranged directly by 
local government units—the To (Metropolitan Tokyo), the 
Fu (other large cities), the Ken ve oaracensien and the Shi 
(towns). | 


Categories benefitting: Housing space, 
structed and/or managed, is to be provided, under the. 
general plan, for about 80% of the total population of 


urban workers (including office workers). whose family in- » 


comes are less than 32,000 yen per month (360 yen equals 
$1 U.S., 55 yen equals $1 H.K., approx.). This popula- 
tion is divided into Class I, with between 32,000 and 
16,000 yen a month, and Class II with 16,000 and less. 
About 50% of the total in the Class I income group, and 
30% of the total in Class II, are entitled to housing on 
this basis; the remaining 20% lack the qualifications, be- 
cause they are already otherwise provided with minimal 
housing, are unmarried independents, or for such reasons. 


Selection of applicants: As the housing becomes avai- 
lable, allocations have to be made by a careful procedure; 
to ensure justice and regularity. In Class I, the higher 
of the two income groups concerned in the category of 
“‘Publicly managed housing’? (Koei Jutaku), there is less 
need for an elaborate arrangement of priorities, or con- 
sideration of individual cases. After all applications have 
yeen filed, they are reviewed initially according to the 
income of the applicants. If there are special grounds 
for preference or urgency, these may be put forward in 
individual cases: but, in all except a comparatively few 
of such instances, the procedure is for the many applicants 
to draw lots for the few vacancies. In most cities of Japan, 
the number of applications is at present usually ten times 
the number of vacancies; in the case of Tokyo, it is more 
like fifty times. In the whole of Japan, there are 3,100,000 
urban persons short of housing. In practice it would not 
be. possible to check all these cases against vacancies as 
they. arise; though something can be done to pick out 
eases of the highest priority. 7 

The analysis of “needs and merits’, from the social 
welfare point of view, is more strictly carried out in respect 
of the lower of the two income-brackets in this category, 
Class II with less than 16,000 yen per month. Here the 
allocation is directly on the basis of the actual condition 
of the applicant, which is fully investigated with the help 
of the local welfare personnel: i.e. principally, or almost’ 
entirely, local government officers at the Prefectural level 
(yakusho), since voluntary organisations (though they do 
exist and participate) play a relatively small part in 
Japan. 


Public housing standards: Detailed structural stan- 
dards are laid down in the legislation referred to above. 


In respect of the two Classes of public housing just described, 


the authorities set standards of size, per family housing 
unit, which it is interesting to note are somewhat higher 
than what has been “normal” or usually available in these 
classes of Japanese society. Class I has 33 square metres 


, government seems to wish to prescribe about 5 mats per 


publicly 


tion, with its Housing Bureau having general responsibility 
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sureau, 


or more per unit, of floor area, sometimes going in teed 
up to 50 sq. m. Class II gets 26 to 40 sq. m. Japanes¢ 
rooms are usually measured in_ standard-size ‘mats’ 


(tatami). This is not a full measure of the size of | or. 
dwelling unit, since kitchens, bathrooms, etc., which do not }. yL, 
have mat-floors, may be excluded; but in general the joing) 


onsider: 


person, whereas the actual present availability in Japar 0 confo 


(in the social classes here in question) is between 3 and | 
4. In the matter of floor-to-ceiling height, private dwelling The 
constructions are allowed to have 2.1 metres as a minimum ‘bout 4 


' but 2.3 metres is the minimum for public housing pro- perated 


jects. ng; anc 


The prescriptions of the Public Housing Law, together The 
with local regulations or bye-laws, embody integrally the *ne sing 
“Zoning” or Town-planning requirements, for which in most var yea 
other countries separate provision is made. Official contro] ometim 
is rather marked in Japan, in many ways; for example, nd oth 
even though a structure is designed by a licensed archi- Jso can 
tect, it must still be specifically approved by a building /orary” 
official as conforming to the Standards Law. nto qu 


Some efforts are made to develop the new statin art of 
ete., on a community basis; but the roots, in such a con- he me 
text, are not yet strong in Japan. No special facilities. 
except some schools, etc., are provided. The pre-war 
neighbourhood-group system (tonarigumi) no longer exists. 
as such, since the Occupation. The public estates, etc., are 
naturally sited and organised in blocks; and in some cases . 
Tenants’ Associations have been formed. | 


Subsidies: The central Government gives 50% of te Th 
construction cost of any public housing, as a subsidy, t if fad 
prefectural and city governments. The other half is fur- Zadeirigias 
nished by the latter, but if they are short of funds they peat 
may obtain further allocations from the Trust Fund Burea naehoie’ 2 


of the Ministry of Finance. t said, 
and to 


Rents, Public Housing: The rents charged are officially ural i 
fixed in some detail according to the exact type of accom- n spite 
modation; they have varied upwards in the past few years, >rganis 
along with the general price movement in Japan. The actions 
following are general and approximate figures for the cur- gure © 
rent year, for some of the leading categories, in yen per jeviatic 


month. In Class I, the range is as follows: per family 2xplain 
unit: Sta 
and so. 
For wooden structures §.................. 1,730—1,934 to sell 
simple fire-resisting types ........ 1,700—1,800 | 
 2-storey flats and terrace types 2,200—2,400 | 

storey reinforced concrete | 
apartment-houses ............ 2,400—2,450 | 


In Class II, the range is in two main groups, 912— And tl 
1,046, and 1,288—1,320. 


The Housing Loan Corporation: The Housing Loan guaran 
Corporation is the financing agency of the Government. It retorts 
can extend assistance in financing private building by in- State | 
dividuals, building by housing associations, cooperatives, etc., comme 
and by private enterprises. There are not many in the modity 
last category, however, in Japan today. The H.L.C. can people 
extend loans up to 80% of the construction cost in the consun 
case of wooden buildings, and 85% in the case of reinforced- as tha 
concrete and other fire-resisting types. In the case of. T 
industrial concerns (sangyo kaisha) providing housing for. brain, 
their employees, the H.L.C. can loan up to 60% of the gtate 
construction costs. These maxima are usually granted. poctor; 
Most of the applications are from housing associations ,j]) yn 
and groups of individuals. The building standards in all jarke 


these connections are carefully prescribed and applied. count 


The Ministry of Construc- Btep 1 


General results to date: purchs 
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over the whole public sector, is thus a large operator. In 


ddition, the Ministry, through its Building and Repairs 
sureau, provides housing for a large number of officials 
nd civil servants, on P.W.D. lines. The local authorities 
avest heavily in Housing Associations, borrow money from 
he H.L.C., and participate in the managing, as well as the 
riginal building, of housing lots. In addition, there is 
onsiderable building from private funds, which also has 
o conform to the Building Standards Law. 


The respective proportions in Japan are as follows. 
‘bout 40% of the postwar housing construction is publicly 
perated and constructed from public loans, as H.L.C. hous- 
ng; and about 60% is of private construction. 


The cheapest and easiest form for Japan is undoubtedly 
the single-storey wooden structure. In the immediate post- 
var years, these were created in very large numbers, and 
ometimes over considerable areas. As American barrack 
nd other units were relinquished by the Occupiers, these 
Jso came to some extent into use. Only too often, “tem- 
rary” or “‘emergency’”’ accommodation of such kinds settled 
nto quasi-permanent use. It still houses a considerable 
mart of the lower working class population, especially in 
he metropolitan area, but unfortunately much of it is 


PRIVATE GRAIN 


The controlled purchase of grain by the State has been 
-oncluded in China and the State as a result has acquired 
vast quantities of marketable grain. Peking needed this 
nonopoly, which excluded the private merchant, because, 
t said, it was essential so as to stabilise the price of grain 


and to supply the basic needs of the urban people and the 
cural inhabitants who do not grow their own food. Yet 


n spite of this the authorities have found it necessary to 
rganise primary grain markets and permit. small trans- 
actions of grain among the peasants. Some of the Simon- 
sure Communists have asked questions about this apparent 
jeviation, and the Peking People’s Daily took the trouble to 
2xplain matters in an editorial. It was pointed out that 


che State has not purchased all the marketable grain stocks, 


and some peasants still have surplus grain which they want 


e of 
y for 
f 6the 
inted. 
tions 
n all 


struc- 
ibility 


to sell so as to finance certain side-line occupations and or- 
-zanise their production and life in a better way. 
State buys under plans are only principal varieties in mas- 
3ive quantities, and what it supplies, also under plans, 
cannot fully satisfy the multiple needs of the peasants. 


What the 


And this sort of position will obtain for a very long time. 
| To comrades who take the view that the State should 
guarantee purchase, marketing and everything, the paper 
retorts that such a view is naive and erroneous. Planned 
State purchase and marketing can only put down capitalist 


. commercial speculation; it cannot eliminate entirely com- 


modity exchange with small, private owners. Most of the 
people in the countryside lead a scattered life and their 
consumption problems cannot be treated in the same way 
as that of factory workers. 


Then there are people who are definitely short of 
grain, and some comrades see in this a breakdown of the 
State control of grain markets. They even advocate the 
restoration. of the free market of grain exchange, which 
will merely “spoil things.” Others object to primary 
markets because it gives free rein to “spontaneity” in the 
country. But if this system is not used speculators will 
step in. Thus, primary markets are necessary like planned 
purchase and marketing by the State. They help to revive 


west; and 40 in Inner Mongolia. 
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falling rapidly into slum conditions. It is to some extent 
comparable to the first and more primitive types of squatter 
lines that were organised in Hongkong before the recent 
and better models were set up. | 


In Tokyo as in Hongkong, it is therefore heartening 
to see the wide progress of new schemes, of incomparably 
better quality and modernity. In Japan, next to simple 
wooden structures, the four-storey reinforced concrete type 
of housing block has been established as the best and most 
economical for urban units, and perhaps as the best alto- 
gether on general grounds. A _ special limiting factor in 
Japan is the danger of earthquakes, as a result of which 
approval for block construction is not given for a height 
of more than two storeys. 


About 250,000 family housing units have been con- 
structed in Japan each year for the past four years. This 
is a creditable volume of activity, but falls far short of 
the requirement, which is no less than 400,000 units a 
year, with over 3,000,000 persons, in urban areas alone, 
unhoused or seriously ill-housed. The work is however pro- 
ceeding at increasing speed, and some excellent sites and 
buildings of all types are to be seen in Tokyo and. other 
cities. 


DEALS IN CHINA 


rural economy, minimise the contradiction between State 
purchase and the blindness of the peasants’ economy, elimi- 
nate speculation, give more impetus to the Socialist trans- 
formation of agriculture, ensure better supply of subsidiary 
foods to cities and countryside and increase peasants’ earn- 
ings. 

It is revealed as an example that during January last, 
in the Hantan district of Hopei province, 72 primary grain 
markets were established, at each of which sales of grain 
increased from 1,000 to 3,000 and even 7,000 catties, and 
the grain price was kept at the same level as official rates. 
Many good examples, it was added, could also be found in 
Honan and Shansi. It is laid down that the location of 
these primary markets should be arranged by the people’s 
governments of all levels, particularly the hsien and chu 
governments. Other advice is also given at the same time 
in regard to the establishment of primary grain markets 
with the cbject of ensuring co-ordination with planned State 
purchase and supply so that it will further revive rural 
economy and rapidly heighten the production activity of the 
farmers. 


Figures cited a week or two later by the same ‘paper 
showed that by early May 2,230 markets had been establish- 
ed in Hopei and Shansi; 250 markets in Liaoning, Jehol and 


Kirin and the Fushun municipality in the North-east; 769 in 


East China; 626 in the North-west except Sinkiang; 347 
markets in Yunnan, Kweichow and Sikang, in the South- 
Markets have also been 
established in most places in Szechwan. In the Central- 
South region, 1,448 markets have been established in 
Honan alone and grain markets are being selectively esta- 
blished in other provinces. _Thereby the misgivings of the 
peasants are being ‘‘dispelled.”” More grain is being made 
available as a result of these measures. In the Tientsin 
district, for example, there was a great rise in the amount 
as compared with the grain available before the markets 
were set up. In the first ten days of March, 52,000 catties 
of grain were brought in by the peasants of Changli, Luan- 
hsien, Fengjun, Chienan, and Liushowying; during the second 
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ten days of March well over 114,000 catties were brought 
into these markets. 

The stocks brought to these markets are generally used 
for satisfying the peasants’ needs for transactions and ex- 
change of grain varieties—in other words it is not business 
so much as barter, and it helped greatly to relieve the pres- 
sure of demand on State stocks. 

Much the same contentions were also put forward by the 
Peking People’s Daily in an article devoted to the claim that 
the planned supply of grain in the countryside had been 
stepped up in various places. Figures standing alone look 


impressive but comparisons are lacking, no doubt on pur- — 


pose, for it is expecting miracles to assume that the im- 
mense mechanisms of purchase and supply of a vast nation’s 
food supplies, operating through State bureaux and amidst 
vast areas of red tape and bureaucraticism, could work any- 
thing like as well as the familiar, experienced, and paperless 
methods of private enterprise—which needed only the word 
of mouth and the abacus to complete a deal in contrast 
with the vast shoals of official letters, notes, certificates, and 
what have you which are required to accomplish transactions 
under the Socialist system. : 

But, as already stated, the figures look imposing. For 
instance, between January and April this year the Grain 
Bureau of the Shantung provincial government shipped 
nearly 306 million. catties of corn and kaoliang to Liucheng, 
Techow, and Huimin administrative’ districts, which are 


NOTES THE WEEK 


- EVENTS IN. EAST ASIA 


Power Politics & Peace Offensive: Diplomats in Geneva 
still wrestled over the issue of “who should control the 


cease-fire in Indochina and how it should be done” without 


hope of immediate settlement but the new French Premier 
Mendes-France was optimistic about an agreement involving 
a temporary military partition of Vietnam. On the battle- 
field, fighting slowed down as French troops evacuated from 
1,600 square miles of the Red River Delta. The Com- 
munists also started to withdraw some of their invading 
forces from Laos. Peace seemed a little nearer and in 
Washington President Eisenhower agreed with Sir Winston 
Churchill that the hope of the world lies in peaceful co- 
existence with Communists but declared that he would not 
be a party to any agreement that makes anybody a slave. 
Though the joint Washington communique left unanswered 
the critical question of when an international conference 
to create a Southeast Asia anti-Communist alliance might 
be called, US and Britain agreed to proceed with plans 
for collective defence of Southeast Asia regardless of whe- 
ther peace negotiations for Indochina would be successful. 
New Zealand and Australia expressed a more positive action 


toward the formation of the alliance by declaring that they | 


were prepared to take immediate action with the United 
States in forging a defence alliance in Southeast Asia. On 
the other hand. Chou En-lai in India again advocated “Asia 
for Asians” and pointedly rejected foreign intervention in 
Indochina. Chou appeared successful in his mission to 
India. It would take plenty of convincing arguments to win 
Nehru over to the proposed Southeast Asian Alliance after 
he and Chou jointly recommended the five principles em- 


solution of the Indochina and other Asian problems. 


each other’s internal affairs. 
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principally cotton-growing areas; and 148.4 million cattie; ‘lose to 
of grain to the peanut areas of Wenteng and Laiyang 30hmu E 
Grain departments in the famine area of Shanghsui county, ir © were 
Honan, supplied quantities of seed grain to the famine) Wollen | 
stricken as well as food grain, and supplies were sent sys -Ommun 
tematically to vermicelli, beancurd, cooked food shops, inns he Chin 
etc. in the countryside according to conditions. mn north 


 ruerillas 
Incomplete returns from 20 provinces show that 12,51 phe Bur 


primary grain markets were established by early May. It yational 
East China 662 primary markets exist and sell about 1,00( vice gro 
catties of grain each every day. “Muang | 
It is claimed that with planned supply of grain steppec © et — 
up by the State, the needs during the period of spring pro- ‘ttacks 
ducticn had been fully satisfied. Meanwhile the stable price ¥° V&S 
maintained all along during the period before the new © Forn 
harvest ensured the “smooth progress” of spring ploughing 'till abo 
and production. 2d that. 


Peking also published details of purchases made by sages 
the_ State in advance. By May 20, 370 million catties a 
seed cotton had been purchased in advance in Hopei. Ir Det 
the North-east cash deposits of 200,000 million yuan were hi a 
paid for coarse grain and soyabeans. In North China, pay: ae i 
ment of 500,000 million in advance was made for farm Pld 
produce. In Anhwei, 200,000 million was paid for wheat ass 
and vegetable seeds, and in many instances the advance ” ae 
deposits were used for fertilisers and implements. nt ong 
Seventh 
Taiwan 
_betweer 
islands 
tected | 
ever, d 
Soviet | 
US cir 
8,000 t 
bodied in the Sino-Indian Tibetan treaty as a basis for g tanker 
These 
principles were: (1) Mutual respect for each other’s ter. W°Te ™ 
ritcrial integrity and sovereignty, (2) Mutual non-aggression mostly 
(3) Mutual non-interference in each other’s internal affairs from ( 
(4) Equality and mutual benefit, and (5) Peaceful co. about « 
existence. The non-aggression pact was almost sold. Nehrt Use th 
even told Ceylon’s Prime Minister Sir John Kotelawala thai nevertl 
his talks with Chou were on how peace could be secured 
not only for Southeast Asia, but also for entire Asia, ir Ja 
order to remove all fears of aggression and external inter- confusi 
ference. The Nepalese Foreign Minister D. R. Regmi hopec Japan’ 
that the talks between Chou and Nehru would help to keey and in 
war away from Asia and ensure that Asia be free from taro K 
colonial domination. Chou’s visit to Rangoon however was peace 
not too successful and the communique issued after the nine- duty o 


-hour conference gave no clue whether the Prime Ministers the in: 


discussed a non-aggression or friendship pact. However, Bur- by de 
mese press reflected some of current anti-Chinese feelings US re 
by accusing China of helping Burmese Communists anc lion w 
demanded that China prove her sincerity in her proposec 1,600- 
“Non-interference in each other’s internal affairs’ by ceas- autum 
ing such help to Burmese Communists. Chou with his 110,00 
eloquence and communistic logic should have told the Bur- is equ 
mese press that China’s training of Burmese Communist: field ; 
in Yunnan is China’s business on Chinese soil and that i/ guns |; 
Burma is going to interfere with what is going on ir are be 
Yunnan it would be against the spirit of non-interference ir gates 
possib 
50 tri 

Fighting in Burma: While Chou En-lai discussed peace end o 
with Burmese Prime Minister U Nu, the Burmese Army planes 
captured Communist headquarters in Katha, North Burma ¢cepto1 
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attie; ‘lose to the China border. Communist zone commander, 
yang 3ohmu Hla Maw and a party political representative, Maung 
ty, ir So were killed. The Army crossed the mountains and 


athe) wollen rivers during bad monsoon weather to surprise the. 


; sys -ommunists who planned to consolidate the region near 
intial the China border for further infiltration in the Kachin state. 

in northern Kentung state, about 600 Chinese Nationalist 

| ruerillas attacked the Government outpost of Mong Shak. 
2,516 (he Burmese forces repulsed the repeated attacks of Chinese 
| Tr Nationalist guerillas on Mong Shak and other towns in. the 
1,0 ice growing area. On Friday another group occupied 

Muang Hang in Shan State. The guerillas were anxious 
appec 0 get the “rice bowl’. The Army had expected these 
pro. ittacks as Nationalist Chinese still stay on the hills, and 
price Fe very short of food. More than 6,500 were evacuated 
“new 0 Formosa between November and April but there are 
ching still about 6,000 in the hills along the border. Taipei claim- 

2d that they have no control over the remaining Nationalist 


b guerillas who are bandits in the conventional sense of the 
word. | 
es of 
| a Defence of Taiwan: General James Van Fleet paid 
pay. his third visit on Taiwan as President Eisenhower’s special 
farn 2E VOY to inspect Taiwan’s defence forces and discuss with 
a si’ Chinese and American authorities in Taipei on American 
vance Military aid programme to Taiwan. Taiwan tried to set up 


a mutual defence pact with US and to bring the offshore 
islands within the defence zone protected by the US 
Seventh Fleet but so far nothing specific has been arranged. 
Taiwan would stop at nothing to provoke direct conflict 
between US and Peking and to enclose Kinmen and other 


islands along the China coast within the defence zone pro-. 


tected by US Navy is one good way of inducing it. How- 
ever, despite its previous determination to confiscate the 
Soviet freighter ‘“‘Tuapse’’ which caused much anxiety among 
US circles, Taipei considered to release the tanker. About 
- 8,000 tons of paraffin and petroleum products on board the 
for ; tanker were considered contraband and would be confis- 
These cated. Another “fallen from the Heaven” fortune of jewels 
; ter. were recently returned to Taiwan by Japan. These jewels, 
ssion Mostly in the form of ornaments were taken by Japanese 
fairs from Chinese during the last war. The total weight was 
1 eo. about 370 grammes. The value was unknown. Taiwan can 
Jehrt use the returned loot which was rather delayed but timely 
thai nevertheless. 
‘ured 
ia, in Japan’s Rearmament: Despite her internal political 
inter- confusion, people’s opposition and an anti-war constitution 
nopec Japan’s rearmament programmes were smoothly carried out 
keexy and in his first speech, Japan’s new Defence Minister Toku- 
from taro Kimura said ‘neither Japan nor the world could attain 
" was peace with folded arms.’”’ He announced that the prime 
nine- duty of the self-defence forces was to “protect peace and 
isters the independence of the country and maintain its security 
Bur- by defending it against direct and indirect aggression.” 
elings US recently approved the transfer of more than $500 mil- 
- anc lion worth of military equipment to Japan. Another two 
posec 1,600-ton destroyers would be handed over to Japan this 
ceas- autumn. - Since 1950, Japan has built up an army of 
h his 110,000 men and a naval force of 9,000 men. The Army 
Bur: is equipped with regular military weapons including tanks, 
unists field guns, anti-aircraft guns, rocket launchers, . anti-tank 
iat i/ guns and light automatic weapons. An extra 20,000 men 
mn ir are being recruited. The Navy’s main strength is 18 fri- 
ice if gates loaned by the US. It will get four destroyers and 
possibly two submarines by next year. The Air Force has 
50 trainer planes and will have about 6,000 men by the 
peace end of this year. Next year, the Air Force would get 143 
Army planes from US including jet trainers, jet fighter inter- 
urma ceptors and transports. Japan’s aircraft industry is catching 
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up on the production of jet engines and the first jet air- 
craft engine ever made in Japan of Japanese design and 
materials will be completed in September by the Japan Jet 
Engine Company. A recent statement by US Far East 
Command mentioned that as the Japanese forces become 
better equipped, organized and increasingly effective, they 
would be expected to assume more and more responsibility 
for the defence of Japan. This would mean the repiace- 
ment of US forces in Japan by Japanese troops in places 


like Hokkaido which lies close to Russian territory. Mean- 


while Japanese are also working on the possible revival of 
the “Greater Japan Martial Arts Association” which during 
the last war played a leading role of instilling ultra- 
nationalism among the Japanese. Sponsors stressed that 
the association would be operated in a democratic way. 
Japan’s martial arts such as Jujutsu, kendo, fencing and 
kyudo (Japanese archery) would be taught. The associa- 


tion which was called “Dai Nippon Butokukai’’ was éstablish- 


ed in 1895 and had more than 500,000 members& It was 
subsidised by the Government and had close relationship 
with military and police authorities. The majority of the 
Japanese people fear that the change in system and the 
revival of old military bodies might pave the way for the 
return of the old police state. About 6,300 men of the 


National Safety Forces who refrained from taking an oath 


to defend Japan from direct foreign aggression were re- 
cently discharged. | 


Korean Politics: Korea’s new Prime Minister Pyun 


‘Yung Tai speaking on Korea’s attitude towards Geneva 


Conference, declared, ‘Korea and the rest of free world 
were no longer bound by the Korean cease-fire agreement 
since the Communists had violated it.” Pyun, who repre- 
sented Korea at the Geneva talks said that Korea was 
ready to walk out of the Geneva conference long before 
the talks broke down but decided to stay on till US agreed — 
that no other course was open. He also said that Korea did 
not sign the cease-fire agreement in the first place but 
accepted it for a limited period. On Korea’s plans for 
unification of the country he said, “The Government will 
work out a plan after I have reported to the Government 
about the Geneva conference.’”?’ However, Korea was be- 


lieved to have presented to General Van Fleet during his 
recent visit to Seoul following requests to US:. 


(1) Imme- 
diate conclusion of a mutual security aid agreement and 
an administrative agreement between the United States and 
Korea, (2) Provision of $300 million of military aid each 


year for exclusive miilitary use in addition to current finan- 


cial aid for economic and industrial rehabilitation, (3) 
Maintenance of military balance between Korea and Japan, 
(4) Replacement of any United Nations division withdrawn 
from Korea with three Korean divisions, and (5) Provision 
of heavier naval vessels, including one 10,000-ton class 
cruiser, jet fighter planes and trainers. President Rhee also 
asked General Van Fleet to emphasise in his report Korea's 
readiness to dispatch two divisions to places where they 
could be used against Communism, such as Indochina. 


THE JAPANESE BUDGET FOR 1954 


The budget bill for the fiscal year 1954, which had 
been passed by the House of Representatives on March 3, 
1954, was made a law and went into effect on April 3rd. 
All the characteristics of Japanese economy today are re- 
flected in the outstanding features of the budget. The 
breakdown of the budget is given below: 


brought face to face with a crisis. 
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BUDGET FOR THE FISCAL YEAR OF 1954 

GENERAL ACCOUNT 
(In Y1,000) 

Revenues: 1953 1954 
Tax and Stamp Revenue ........... 756,674,000 771,820,000 
Receipts from Government Monopolies 150,805,723 130,436,990 
Recei from Government En rises 

from Disposition of Govern- 

Miscellaneous Revenues ............ 43,808,437 35,395,339 
Surplus in the Preceding Fiscal Year 45,572,577 40,295,586 

ys 1,027 250,686 999,588,274 

Expenditures: 

Defense expenses 62,000,000 58,480,000 

National Safety Agency 61,331,483 78,830,768 

Compensation for Allied Nations’ 

Public Enterprises & Food Production _ 

Forest & River BProtaction 38,838,034 43,129,903 
Food Production Increase .. 35,752,374 87,800,051 
Road & Harbor Construction 28,847,592 28,188,951 
Relief for Crop Damage b | 

Cold Weather .......... 4,000,000 0 
Educational Expenditure: .......... 9,471,102 8,900,100 
State. Education 1,939,910 1,937,100 
Public Education .......... 6,072,060 5,837,418 

Reconstruction of School 

Public Housing Measures: ‘eeies es 13,706,174 13,400,061 
Construction Expenses... 11,339,342 12,600,061 
Repair & Reconstruction 
Construction & Repair of Gov. ‘ 
Employees’ Housing ..., 1,000,000 800,000 
Construction & Repair of Government | 

Expenditures & Investments: ...... 42,893,000 20,000,000 

People’s Finance Bank ...... 4,500,000 $2,000,000 

Housing Finance Bank .... 5,800,000 5,000,000 

Forestry & Fishery Finance 

Mediunt & Small Size Enter- : 

prise Finance Bank a 11,000,000 2,500,000 

International Aviation Enter- 

Juvenile Protection 5,263,272 5,638,227 
Anti-tuberculosis Measures .......... 12,688,091 13,476,084 
Unemployment Counter-measures: .. 19,479,570 20,518,000 

Unemployment Counter- 
measure Enterprises 10,080,000 11,100,000 
Unemployment Insurance... 9,139,570 9,158,000 
Unemployment Allowance: for 
Government Employees, 
Aids to Bereaved Families ........ 2,842,372 3,255,000 
Aids to Families of Unrepatriated | 

Pension Soldiers’ Surviving 
Families ...... 45,000,000 63,818,700 
State School Expenditure .......... 27,335,076 30,308,861 
Treasury Disbursement for Confpulsory 

59,428,000 70,000,000 
National Rural Police ......... vu 21,621,078 6,053,224 
Police Expenditure. ................ 0 9,342,851 
Local Finance Equalization Funds .. 137,600,000 
Tax Transfer to Local Government .. 0 121,600,000 
Tax Gratis to Local Government .. | 0 7,922,000 
Maritime Safety Agency ......... 5,979,140 5,990,643 
Payments of National Debts ...... 44,774,747 43,024,232 
Agricultural Insurance ................. 19,416,264 16,041,477 
Overseas Consular & Diplomatic 

Imported Food Price Adjustment : 

Interest Subsidies for Ocean-going : 

Vessel Construction 708,397 3,752,262 
Civil Service Pension .............. 11,513,546 14,569,613 
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The main features of the budget are rearmament an 
an economic reformation. The budget indicates the fa 
that both rearmament and an economic reformation havPr, ™0 
become absolute necessities; rearmament in connection witpent m 
the Mutual Defense Agreement concluded recently with thyve me: 
United States of America, and economic reformation, dupent 0! 
to the fact that Japanese economy today has no means of this \ 


for rearmament as the appropriation for rearmament conf of e 
stitutes an unproportionally heavy item in the currenflopme 
budget. It is more likely that the demand for rearmamen 
resulted from the necessity for economic  retrenchmen 

Such economic retrenchment may turn out to be a dan 
gerous operation on Japanese economy. Therefore, in orde , 

to ensure success, MDA aid becomes an absolute necessi 

So long as Japanese economy depends for its adjustmen| — Th 
on the receipts from special procurement orders (estimatedf insta 


at $800,000,000, while receipts from export amount onl nder ( 
to - $1;200,000,000), reduction in commodity prices, or «rogran 
favorable increase in export consequential to price reducVar, th 
tion, cannot be expected. On the other hand, either e7hen a 
decrease in or the elimination of special procurement conollowir 
tracts will cause a great unbalance. In fear of such de.'acific 
velopments, the capitalists endeavor to protect the interestsronted 
of special procurement industries but the more heavily: its f 
Japan depends on special procurement contracts, the lesse Yo 
ground it gains in achieving its independence. > aust 


jor 
The foreign trade account for 1953 shows an adverse, | apa 


trend, with receipts of $2,120,000,000 and payments © ‘empo 
$2,314,000,000, the payments in excess of receipts amount, ga 
ing to $194,000,000. As a result, Japan’s foreign Cur hich ¢ 


rency holding decreased to $970,000,000 at the end oj caine 
1953, and was expected to decrease further, due to the... 
necessary imports of foodstuffs, to $600,000,000 after March, 
1954. Since the minimum foreign currency holding is esti _).4:. 
mated at US$500 million, and since there is no prospec hase 
of an immediate trade improvement after April, Japan 1). 
Japan still rides on the. 
waves of inflation: the national income increased to Y5,95( 
billion from Y5,270 b. in the previous year; the wholesale yy, 
price of commodities rose by 5.4%, and the retail price by aes 
12.8%; while industrial production increased by 20% anc 


the amount of import 22%. Bank of Japan loan increase wehon 
by Y75,500 million during 1953; considering that its increast 880-1: 


was only $200,000,000 in 1952 when receipts from expor bh gh 
exceeded payments by $200,000,000, it is difficult to fine ’ the 
an explanation for the inflated increase in bank loan ir”. 


the year in which foreign trade registered a deficit of more ‘8 


rade, 
than $200,000,000. | 
The fiscal 1954 budget aims at an anti-inflation. How-hat t! 


ever, the curtailment of import, confined apparently tVorld 
luxury items only, will eventually affect the import 0Jagant 
sugar, wool, petroleum, raw cotton, pulp as well; and a‘rainec 
a result, it will bring about a price increase of such com: olicy 
modities as are made of imported raw materials, and ¢perati 
subsequent. rise in general commodity prices. Moreover vent < 
speculation, resorted to under such circumstances by in [amag 
dustrialists and merchants, will set up a fight against,ent - 
Government's anti-inflationary measures. The precedent oif gol 
such a development was witnessed during 1926-1931, wher 
Finance Minister Inouye’s financial retrenchment policy wa: : 
dragged into a bitter fight against the speculative dolla)... or. 
purchases by some capitalists, which resulted in the ‘SUC s Aatic 
cessive downfall of the Hamaguchi and Wiakatsuki Cabinet: 
and the assassination of the Finance Minister himself 
Since then, Japan followed the course of inflation and arma. , 
ment to its collapse through the last war. Should Japar ,. +, 
continue to depend on special procurement contracts anc, 
MDA aid, there would be no way open for it to achieve 


et as 
> aus 
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'  gurvival other than drastic financial retrenchment. Thqon, a 
need for financial retrenchment resulted from the necessityOmy. 
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mt and better living standard or the much desired economic in- 
ne facependence. An economic reformation is urgently called 
n havpr, more fundamental in nature than financial retrench- 
yn witpent measures as outlined in the budget. As a most effec- 
rith thive means to achieve such basic reformation, the re-assess- 
yn, dufent of industrial capital is recommended by economists 
sans of this would bring about an appropriate capital rationaliza- 

Thion, and serve thereby to re-juvenate the Japanese eco- 
ecessityomy. The achievement of economic improvement, as well 
nt conS of economic independence, depends now on political de- 
curren lopments. 


AUSTERITY POLICY IN JAPAN. 


istmen The modern history of Japan has on record a number 
timatedf instances where the nation was obliged to live in austerity 
it onlynder Government order; (1) when a war time emergency 
or erogram is adopted, as at the time of the Sino-Japanese 
reducVar, the Russo-Japanese War and the Pacific War; (2) 
ther «hen a postwar economic reconstruction is called for, as 
nt conollowing the end of the Russo-Japanese War and the 
ich de‘acific War; and (3) when the national economy is con- 
iterestsronted with the danger of collapse, due to the unbalance 
heavily1 its foreign trade account, as. in the present case where 
he lessne Yoshida Cabinet has requested the nation to return 

» austerity living, under its financial retrenchment policy 


adverse 
nts oj 
mount., 


1 Japan is the so-called “Tempo Kaikaku” (Reform of the 
‘empo Period) during 1841-1843. The eleventh Shogun 
‘okugawa Iyenari indulged himself in extravagant living, 
vhich set an example among all the classes of people. As 
+h Po d result, the finances of feudal lords and retainers were 
March?°” exhausted to a point of bankruptcy. In order to save 
nem from a financial collapse, and reconstruct the feu- 
alistic economic system, Mizuno Echizen-no-kami, 
span ;harge of financial affairs, adopted.a drastic retrenchment 
on thi| clicy, forbidding the nation’ s indulgence in luxuries, _ viz. 
Y5 95 ilk clothes, cosmetics, expensive foot-wear, theaters, shows, 
estaurants, and so forth. The voice of protest was loud, 
ut the loudest clamour was raised by the ladies at the 
hogunate court, who finally managed to work out Mizuno’s 
ownfall and put an untimely end to his reform. In the 
kbiinal econd instance, austerity living became necessary during 
expor: 880-1885, when the redemption of bank-notes was carried 
bis Anic ut, in preparation for the establishment of the note issues 
y the Bank of Japan. The third instance of austerity 
ving during 1922-1923 resulted from unbalanced foreign 
rade, and the subsequent fear of national bankruptcy. 
‘he instability of national finances was caused by the fact 
How-hat the general living standard was raised higher after 
ntly t¢Vorld War I, and the people became accustomed to extra- 
ort Olagant and wasteful living. The government, however, re- 
and atrained from adopting a drastic financial retrenchment 
h com: olicy but instead appealed to the people for their co- 
and éperation to achieve success in a movement for the curtail- 
reover ,ent of national consumption. In the fourth instance, the 
by in amaguchi Cabinet introduced the austerity living move- 
agains!,ent in 1930, partly in preparation for the re-imposition 
ver O1f gold embargo, and pardy under the pressure of a world- 
|, wher -jde depression. 
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icy wa! The Yoshida Cabinet, whose financial policy was 
geen] enerally considered inflationary, adopted a definitely anti- 


,, ilationary policy in December 1953. With the 1954 bud- 
t ot as its turning point, it requested the nation to return 
>» austerity living, under the drastic financial retrench- 
‘ient program laid out in the budget. The major cause 
or the change in the Government’s financial policy lay in 
1e recent adverse trend in the foreign trade account, with 
1e possible decrease of foreign currency holding below the 
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or 1954. Most famous in the history of austerity living 


then 
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minimum level of $500,000,000 before 1955. The un- 
balance in trade account was caused mainly by a heavy 
increase in national consumption, which was as much as 
16% in 1952, a phenomenon unknown even in prewar pros- 
This unusual increase of national consump- 
tion in excess of national income resulted from (1) new 
investment in industrial equipment exceeding national sav- 
ings, and (2). national income being inflated, national 
consumption can easily exceed actual national income. To 
maintain national consumption — the range of national 


income, the following two measures are recommended: (1) _. 
national savings should be increased, or the investment in™.. ‘ 


industrial equipment should be curtailed and maintained 
within the scope of national income, and (2) the inflated 
portion of the national income should be eliminated, so 
that the national income may be represented by its actual 
figure. The adoption of these two measures would demand 
austerity living of the nation; other than the adoption of 
these measures, there is-no. means available for Japan to 
avert the pending crisis. It is more desirable to increase 
the national income through persevering efforts of the na- 
tion, through technical improvement and the more effec- 
tive employment of capital. However, as such a 
process of economic improvement takes a longer period 
of time before it attains its objective, a financial  re- 
trenchment policy is recommended as the only emer- 
gency measure available. In curtailing the national con- 
sumption, it is most important that the curtailment 
should be made on proper items; the 1954 budget, how- 
ever, curtails some absolutely necessary items, and fails to 


make a proper curtailment on some unrequired items. It 


may be effective to control import of luxury items, or impose 
heavy tax on such items, but it will doubtless be more 
effective to improve the general economic condition in such 
a manner as to ensure the lower commodity prices, and 
arrest thereby the nation’s eager purchase race. The 
national income can be purged of its deceptive inflation by 
means of (1) the re-assessment of industrial capital, (2) 
the retrenchment of bank loans, and (3) the proper re- 
duction in listed value of unhealthy securities and shares. 
When these measures are adopted, the result will be observed 
in a lower rate for dividends, the drastic curtailment in 
the expenses of enterprise management, and lower wages 
and a smaller bonus for employees. In so far as national 
income is deflated to its actual status, national consumption 
will be contracted; and it is only then that the nation 
commences to live in real austerity. 


HONGKONG'S RIVIERA 


One of the principal attractions the Colony offers is 
the long stretch of beaches along the road leading to Castle 
Peak bay, known as Hongkong’s Riviera. The excellent 
motor road skirts the ocean for many miles after the in- 
dustrial satellite town Tsuen Wan where one can study 
latest developments in manufacturing in the Colony. Among 
the longest and widest beaches, only 11% miles out of the 
centre of Kowloon (the junction of Jordan and Nathan 
Roads), is the ‘Lido’ 
hundreds of bungalows, fine residences and villas. In recent 
months a new and energetic building development has been 
noticed as a large number of new houses have been com- 
pleted and new site formation is steadily progressing. The 
Tai Lam Chung reservoir construction has opened up new 


and very scenic hills and valleys though as yet the public 


are not permitted to.enter the area where building is now 
in progress (unless application to the Police is made). In 
due course the Tai Lam Chung district will become one of 
Hongkong’s leading tourist attractions. Near the new 


in the vicinity of which are found | 
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bungalows of the engineers of the reservoir project is a 
ecuntry hotel (Castle Peak Hotel) which though in pictures- 
que surrounding is badly managed as are sco guerre 
many hotels in the twin cities. 


Garden and fountain of Dragon Inn 


A favourite resort though 19 miles out of Kowloon is 
Castle Peak Bay where ever more residences are being built. 
The late Sir Elly Kadoorie built there his lovely ‘Boulder 
Lodge’ which is set in the finest private park in the Colony. 
The beaches in this area are well patronised though mainly 
by British servicemen and by the town folk of Yuen Long, 
Ping Shan etc. (Yuen Long with over 40,000 inhabitants 
is the Colony’s largest town). There are two country hotels 
in the Bay district, the Stag Hotel (in Sun Wui, with large 
gardens and fish ponds) and the Dragon Inn. For tourists 
from Western countries the Dragon Inn can be recommend- 
ed as this hotel offers, under expert management, a large 


number of attractions such as a sea beach, a ‘fresh water 


swimming pool, sports grounds, a children’s park, well- 
furnished and partly airconditioned rooms, a rock garden 
with a waterfall, a little zoo, gaming rooms, a cinema pro- 
jection room, the usual restaurant facilities and English 
speaking service. The owners are the Lok Hoi Tung Co. 
Ltd. (also proprietors of Queen’s Theatre, Nathan, Luk Kok 
and Luk Hoi Tung hotels, several restaurants, tea rooms and 
considerable real estate in the New Territories) which is 

a family concern. From the wide Bay where one can see 
rtee. motoring into the rice lands around Yuen Long is 
easy and most instructive as ancient villages, many being 


still untouched by modern civilisation, everywhere abound.. 


Many restaurants and amusement places (mainly started 
for the entertainment of British servicemen) can be found 
all along the road and cinemas are also growing in the little 
towns. The country people are fairly prosperous in the 
whole area with poultry, vegetable farms, piggeries, experi- 
mental farms dotted all over the place. The boat popula- 
tion is also ubiquitous and sea food is nowhere better. and 
fresher than in the Castle Peak Bay district. Accommoda- 
tion in the country hotels is however not very easy during 
the bathing season because many officers’ families are oc- 
cupying rooms; however more Army accommodation is being 
made available and private builders, cashing in on the boom 
brought here by the greatly enlarged British garrison, are 
constructing more houses letting them out at high rental 

officers and their families. For many overseas visitors 
who wish to indulge a little in research of Chinese country 
life and the rural scene generally, particularly now when 
entry into China is restricted and perhaps dangerous, a 
stay at Castle Peak Bay may prove. very useful. The 


‘Riviera’ is, in summer and winter, always inviting and our 


tourists should, whenever their time permits it, be shown 
the sights of this picturesque section of the New Territories. 
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TEXTILE PRICES ‘starch 
calori 

Man-made textile fibres which, since the end of the wal of ve 
have been giving increasing competition to natural fibres of fre 
are this year taking an even stronger lead in low prices had s 
Since the end of the war, cotton prices in the United State it rip 
have averaged about 3006 per cent of prewar prices althoug it hac 
in 1951 they rose to a peak at 371% of prewar prices befor work, 
subsiding again in 1953. But with the United States de exper 
cision to restrict production next year, the entire structur of qu 
of cctton prices has again been moving upwards since las cial f 
December with relatively sharp advances taking place i: public 
Pakistani and Egyptian quotations due to limited supplies 0 manu 
these growths. On the other hand, rayon prices, which ha. palats 
never since the war risen by more than about 30% 0 exper 
1934-38 levels, were reduced by about 10% in the Unite know 
Kingdom and United States last year. Even more cor the ¢ 
siderable reductions have taken place in nylon fibre price: elsew 
For the past five years nylon has been selling at about thre 
quarters of its 1941 price. In January of this year Unite jnguff 
States prices for nylon staple were reduced by about 12° jn In 
and in April United Kingdom prices for nylon fibres wer dairy 
reduced by an average of 12%%. Prices of rayon stapl qyce 
were approximately level with cotton prices last year s qycts 
that these recent increases in cotton prices and decreases i 
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A view of Dragon Inn 
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yon prices give rayon a definite price advantage. There 
vas a small decline in world wool prices for the first quar- 
r of this year, when they averaged 291% of 1934-38 aver- 
ge prices, in comparison with the first quarter of last year 
hen they were 313% of the 1934-38 average price. There 
also a small decline in silk prices for the first quarter 


06% of prewar prices. 


NEW FOOD DEVELOPMENTS. 


Frogs’ legs and “Snails make a Frenchman’s mouth 
water. Sharks’ fins or humdred- year-old eggs, which taste 
ike caviar, are. delicacies’ in the Far East. In Western 
fountries, oysters, tripe or sheep’s brains—all very strange 
froods—are perfectly acceptable; yet these same gourmets 
ould squirm at the mere mention of locusts or the bowls of 
pnts eaten by Africans, or the large juicy worms, found in 
the maguey cactus and fried by happy Mexican Indians... . 
Likes and dislikes are all very well, for it takes all sorts 
to make a world. But if pressure on the world’s food 
resources continues to increase, families may have to learn 
© acquire new tastes. In many parts of the world, bodily 
eeds are never satisfied. Two-thirds of the world goes to 
ped hungry every night. Yet the world population is in- 
reasing at the rate of thirty to forty million a year. 

3 The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
ations—acutely aware of this predicament—is joining in 
he drive for more food, particularly those rich in proteins 
fand vitamins which can help to balance the diet of the 
jundernourished areas of the world. The FAO is not only 
thhelping people to grow more crops, but is also trying to 
find new sources of food and substitutes rich in vitamins 
ito help balance a country’s diet. Sometimes, it’s a case of 
teaching people to make use of things at hand. Many coun- 
tries of South America are now learning to include more 
fish, which abound off their coasts and are well-stocked with 
‘proteins, in their diet. In Turkey, people neglected a wild 


| ‘berry, rich in vitamins, which grew right on their hillsides, 
‘simply because the habit of eating it had become “unfashion- 
able.” A new food possibility was rediscovered recent- 
ly in the high plateaux of Peru, where it actually 
has been a staple food of the people since the ancient 
times of the _ Incas. : 
has a high content of very digestible proteins, vitamins, 
‘starch and other basic nutrients. 


calories than condensed milk, eggs, fresh fish and every kind 
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This product, known as quinua, 
It produces many more 


of vegetable, and its protein content is higher than that 
of fresh milk, rice, oats, barley, corn and wheat. But quinua 
had serious drawbacks. It gave a very low yield per acre, 
it ripened unevenly, was hard to thresh, and, worst of all, 
it had a strong soapy taste. Peruvian specialists got to 
work, however, and improved cultivation methods. Field 
experiments brought forth new and more productive varieties 
of quinua, free of these disagreeable tastes. And commer- 
cial firms started to process quinua and to offer it to the 
public in a palatable and attractive form. Today, a firm is 
manufacturing quinua in the form of flakes, but more 
palatable and nutritionally superior in every respect. When 
experiments are completed and the. results finally made 
known to other countries needing increased sources of food, 
the advantages of quinua should lead to its greater use 
elsewhere. 


Milk being particularly important in children’s diet is 
insufficient. Experiments to find some substitute for milk 
in Indonesia have recently been carried out. There are few 


dairy cows in Indonesia but soybeans and peanuts are pro- 


duced in large quantities. The difficulty has been that pro- 
ducts made are not suitable for the young child, because 


f last year, Japanese silk prices now standing at about 
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unless properly treated, soybeans have a laxative effect. 
— workers have now developed processes of handling 
soybeans that largely eliminate this objectionable characteris- 
tic. The plan of the Indonesian Government is to produce 
300 tons per year of the dried product, and‘this will be com- 
parable to whole milk powder from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion. . The product can be produced at one-third the cost of 
imported cow’s milk. Another development to help older 
children who don’t get enough milk is flour made from fish. 
This is made by pulverising fresh fish and cooking and dry- 
ing them rapidly under special conditions. If the fish happen 
to contain a large quantity of oil, the oil is extracted. The 
advantage of using fish flour lies in the fact that it con- 
tains over 70 per cent protein, which is more than twice the 
protein in dried skim milk. 

Sometimes, the most promising sourtes of food seem 
repugnant to some people at first, but may turn out to be 
quite palatable. For instance, algae—thé green scum off a 
stagnant pond. When algae is cultivated away from other 
organism, it has many virtues, the chief of which is that 
it is rich in protein. Algae is 50% protein and most meats 
are only 15 to 25 per cent protein. It is rich in vitamins, 
grows very fast and one can get an enormous crop. An 
acre of good farmland put to corn or wheat or rice does well 
if it gives a ton in an acre in a year. But algae, properly 
cultivated, has given as much as 25 to 30 tons, and the 
experts are sure that 50 tons to the acre is possible. There 
are many varieties of algae which is a meat substitute, not 
a cereal. 

Not only is land ecbenated in some places today but 
even if it were not exhausted, people often do not know 
how to use it or don’t have the money to buy the foods. 
Some have social, cultural or religious customs which pre- 
vent them from eating the fcods which they need. All sorts 
of factors are involved. Not only has the world to grow 
more food but it has to be the right food in the right 
place. 


CHINA-TIBET RELATIONS 


Chinese “Liberation Army” in Tibet recently rushed 
troops to Lhasa from neighbouring towns as a precaution 
against trouble over plans for Dalai Lama’s visit to Peking. 
Dalai Lama is one of the country’s two priestly rulers; 
the other is the Communist-backed Panchen Lama. Dalai 
Lama and his loyal priests have been preaching in a rather 
anti-Communistic vein. Tibetans suspected that Peking’s in- 
vitation would mean either to win Dalai Lama over to their 
side or to remove him from the capital so that Panchen 
Lama could assume the full control of Tibet. Chinese 
“Liberation Army’ entered Tibet in October 1950, seven 
months after Tibet’s acceptance of China's rule. During the 
past years Peking played up the ‘cooperation’’ between 
Tibetans and ‘People’s Liberation Army” and featured the 
accomplishments of these soldiers in cultivating vast areas 
of waste land into rich fields for Tibetans. Peking also re- 
ported the establishment of hospitals, schools and coopera- 
tive farms in Tibet and at the recent anniversary of signing 
of the China-Tibet treaty, both Lamas hailed Mao Tse-tung 
as the saviour of their people. But recent reports from 
Tibet revealed that there has been passive resistance by 
Tibetan peasants against the Communists and some sabotage 
of communication links and in Chinese army camps. The 


resistance movement has been joined by Tibetan noblemen . 
and the Communists are worried. 


The Communist occupa- 
tion forces have angered the people by defiling sacred 
Buddhist temples and monasteries, conscripting priests for 
road gangs and taking food from the people as “taxes.” 

About 20 percent of the male Tibetans are monks and most 
of the population (3 million strong) are religious. If 
Communists expect to replace Buddhism with Communism in 
the hearts of these people they will have a long way to go. 
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which, otherwise, is plain. 


FURTHER TRUTH ABOUT 
THE UNDER-DEVELOPED FAR EAST 


By Edward Szczepanik 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


The stimulating article of Mr. Frank H. H. King publish- 
ed in a recent issue of this Review (Vol. XVI, No. 16: The 
Truth about the Under-Developed Far East: Facts and 
Problems of Under-Development and Planning for Progress) 


-calls not only for praise but also for comment and for the 


development and clarification of various ideas. 


The Postulate of the Maximization of the Rate of Growth 


There is no doubt that the problems of economic deve- 
lopment occupy a very prominent place in the minds of 
politicians and social scientists all over the world. It is, 
however, an exaggeration to maintain that “‘the nations have 
enrolled in a gigantic Salvation Army intent ... upon 
saving the world.” The world will not perish even if we 
have no plans for the development of backward areas. Or, 
to reverse the reasoning, various national and international 
schemes, such as Truman’s Fourth Point, the Colombo Plan, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, the 
Chinese Five Year Plan, etc., have nothing to do with world 
salvation. Phraseology of this kind obscures the issue 
To put it briefly, we are con- 
cerned with the rate of economic growth. We believe that 
the phenomenon of growth is good in itself and therefore 
we aim at the maximization of the rate of growth. 


We may be mistaken, however, in this belief, although 
history has often confirmed it. We are inclined, following, 
sometimes unconsciously, Marx, to assume that economic 
progress is the condition of political and cultural develop- 
ment. But is this always true? Suffering, both moral and 
material, has often been the main cause of artistic and 
scientific passion in individuals as well as in nations. There 
are, however, no methods of predicting the course of the 
history of mankind. Hence we have to accept some con- 
‘venient (I am tempted to say: opportunistic) postulate of 
forward-looking character. The principle of the maximiza- 
tion of the rate of economic growth seems to suit our 
purpose. 


The Concept of Output-Gap 


The advantage of having a clearly stated basic postu- 
late becomes at once obvious. Mr. King devotes a whole 
section of his article to the definition of an under-developed 
country using, in turn, the method of elimination and the 
method of finding out the fundamental, common characteris- 
tic features. He does not seem to be pleased with his re- 
sults and would probably be willing to stress once more that 
“the concept cannot be defined in purely scientific terms.” 
I disagree with this. If we accept the postulate of the 


ytaximization of the rate of growth, the definition of an 
“under-developed country becomes 


simple. A country is 
under-developed when the actual rate of growth falls short 
of the maximum rate of growth. This is a “‘purely scienti- 
fic’ definition. As such, it is exposed to the criticism of 
practical men: politicians, planners, statisticians, etc. 

They may point out, for instance, that by this definition 


every country is under-developed. True, but common sense 
tells us that we are not concerned with minor differences 
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between the actual and the maximum rate of growth. ‘The 
differences must be substantial. I admit that the adjective 
“substantial” is vague. I do not intend to define it in < 
quantitative form, because it would not serve any usefu 
purpose. Perhaps a gap of 5—10 per cent is not a sigr 
of under-development, whereas a gap of 20—30 per cen‘ 
could indicate that the country is under-developed. No cleai 
dividing line, however, can be drawn by this method. Ir 
the course of development that gap itself will be RE ie 
Moreover, each country individually has to define itself 
under-developed, by using a subjective interpretation of the 
concept “substantial gap.’’ 
The second qualification of our definition results from 
time considerations. The gap must be of chronic charac- 
ter. Short-run gaps, such as experienced in the course of 
cyclical or seasonal fluctuations, are not the relevant one 
Probably even the gaps resulting from the long-waves 
(secular fluctuations) in economic activity do not present 
the problems commonly discussed in connection with under- 
developed countries. What we are concerned with is the 
kind of gaps which are permanent in the sense of persistency 1 
throughout centuries, millenia or epochs. Defined in this 
way, the under-development gap assumes at once its proper 
historical character: it indicates the need for a historical- 


dynamical type of analysis, as contrasted with the other two | 


types of dynamical analysis, i.e. causal and stochastical. 

Before proceeding, 
stated in the light of the above discussion: A country is 
under-developed when the actual rate of growth substan- 
tially and chronically falls short of the maximum rate of 


growth. The rate of growth can be measured in terms of | 
relative changes in real output. The difference between the » 


the actual and maximum rates of growth is termed the 
“output gap’’. 
tain an under-developed country to be one which is charac- 
terised by a substantial and chronic output gap. Certain 


semantic advantages of this definition can be postulated. 


Neither the term “backward” nor “under-developed” which 
replaced it, are universally acceptable: ‘‘A country with a 
chronic output-gap” has a more neutral sound. 

The Propensity to Seek Material Advance 


An output-gap is a social illness. It requires first, 
therefore, diagnosis, a recognition of its existence. 


with a high “propensity to seek material advance’’ (to use 


the concept coined by W. Wi Rostow in his “Process of | 


Economic Growth’, Oxford 1953) are conditioned to aware- 


ness of gaps. This is the fundamental reason why the West 


is economically developed and the East—backward. As 


Rostow points out, the propensity to seek material advance | 
It includes the propensity to develop | 
fundamental (physical and social) science, the propensity | 
to apply science to material ends, and the propensity to. 
Seldom are all three elements charac- 

teristic features of a given nation, leading to a cumulative 


is a complex feature. 


accept innovations. 


our initial definition may be ml 


With this concept defined, we can main-— 


The 
diagnosis can be made by the nation itself, i.e. in a spon- 
taneous manner, if it becomes aware of the gap. Countries | 
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advance? 
_ fact that peoples of East and South Asia have, in the past 
r- two or three decades, become increasingly “gap-conscious”. 
e This is primarily due to the direct or indirect Western 
influence. 
is in this process of the development of gap-consciousness. 


West and the East emerges. 
‘can be seen if we remember the “happy-go-lucky” attitude 


I believe, can be quoted as an example). 


ment of fundamental and applied science. 


“the man is a mystery’”’. 
countries can produce good entrepreneurs. 


ity to. 


- upsurge in the propensity to seek material advance. Even 
in the West until very recently Europe had greater pro- 
_ pensity to develop fundamental science than America but 
- this was more than compensated for by the high American 
_ propensity to apply science to material ends and to accept 


innovations. The effects of the “import” of European 
brains into America in the course of the last two decades 
have only recently become manifest. The final result of 


this cumulative process may be tremendous, although one — 
cannot forget that all the above propensities require a speci- 
_ fic ‘‘climate’’, both in the physical and in the psychical sense 
the word. 


Turning to the East, Japan provides an outstanding 


| example of a country with high propensity to accept inno- 
, vations. 


In this respect, China for a long time has stood 
at the opposite extreme. In various periods of history, 


many Eastern nations have had a relatively high propensity 
to develop fundamental science, not, however, accompanied | 
by a parallel development in the other determinants of the 


propensity to seek material advance and therefore never 
producing the type of cumulative processes experienced in 
the West. The lack of understanding of the principle of 
interaction of the three component elements of the pro- 


pensity to seek material advance is the basic one about 


the under-developed East. 


The Entrepreneurial Factor 


What is being done and what can be done in Asiatic 
countries in the field of the propensity to seek material 
First of all, it is important to emphasise the 


Various national leaders have acted as catalizers 


It is in this light that Sun Yat-sen’s “International De- 
velopment of China” should be evaluated: perhaps, as Mr. 


King observes in his article, he did not consider the “people’s 
will” but he undoubtedly contributed towards the mani- 


festation and formation of this will. Mao in China and 
Nehru in India are doing exactly the same. The postulate 


of the maximization of the rate of growth has been increas- 


ingly accepted and thus a common language between the 
The importance of this fact 


still of large sections of some Asiatic nations (Thailand, 
Instances of re- 
ligious ascetism, contempt of “earthly” affairs, etc. would 
also produce the same attitude. 


Gap-consciousness breeds policy. Theoretically, all 
three determinants of the propensity to seek material ad- 
vance should be fostered and developed. Policy, however, 
which implies some hierarchy of aims and methods, indicates 
that it would not be wise to concentrate on the develop- 
Basic general 
education, obviously, presents a different problem. If our 


‘analysis is correct, the simple policy proposal calls for 
-eoncentration on the propensity’ to 
From the economic point of view, apart from the question 


accept innovations. 


of cultural climate, this essentially involves the solution of 
the entrepreneurial class problem. 


What is the position of an entrepreneur in Asia? The 
situation is somewhat confusing. As B. Stein has recently 


observed in his ‘‘Development Problems in Ceylon” (publish- 
vance | 


ed by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1954), 
There is ample proof that Asiatic 
We need only 
to refer to the Indian entrepreneur, not only in Asia, but 
in Africa as well, who has frequently accumulated a vast 
fortune from minor processive and distributive activities. 


capitalism—they maximize money profit. 


45 


Consider also the Chinese entrepreneur in Southeast Asia 
where the same phenomenon has taken place. In one 
significant respect, however, the Asian entrepreneur fails 
to fulfil the functions of his historic counterpart in the 
West. The Asian entrepreneur is not a “multiplier”. By 
his activities, which are often prodigious beyond belief, he 


does not create any important or expanding forms of 


employment for others. Social and familial obligations, a 
generally insecure economic environment, and the dominant 
position—politically and economically—of European colonial 
powers have militated against long-term, productive invest- 
ment by Asian entrepreneurs. In some Asiatic countries, 
such as Ceylon, the low level of private investment in new 
forms of employment can be explained by the operation of 
caste-barrier. Castes may be functionally associated with, 
for example, agriculture, fishing or commerce, thus helping 
to reinforce the traditional forms of investment and favour- 
ing the persistence of a low level of propensity to accept 
innovations. 


It therefore appears safe to conclude that Asiatic coun- 
tries on the whole lack an entrepreneurial class. It is 
here that the attention of planners, both democratic and 
totalitarian, should be concentrated. In practice, in a capi- 
talist country this entails guidance, encouragement, pilot- 
schemes, suitable legal framework, help in the organisation 
of markets for factors and for products (both internal and 
external), etc. For example, provision of adequate housing 
and health facilities may be necessary in order to attract 
labour to modern factories, but the entrepreneur cannot be 
expected to provide this social overhead. Nor can he be 
expected to build his own transportation system, but the 
external economies to individual enterprise from a developed 
transport network may be crucial to its success or failure. 
A rural population with endemic malaria, to quote an 
example given by R. I. Crane (Aspects of Economic Deve- 
lopment in South Asia, p.45; Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, 1954), may require medical attention and 
elimination of the mosquito before it can be expected to 
produce efficiently. This does not mean that all expendi- 
ture under the heading of social welfare is necessarily 
justified. It is useless to squander scarce resources on 
welfare measures if nothing is left to develop productivity, 
or to keep additional numbers alive and make them ‘effi- 
cient while spending nothing to provide jobs for them. In 
general, government must develop those sectors of the 
economy that private enterprise cannot be expected to 


undertake and government must play a major role in creat- | 


ing the necessary preconditions for private enterprise. 


' The Tendency towards Socialism 


Our analysis of the entrepreneurial problem indicates 
how difficult but crucial it is. I am inclined to maintain 
that aside from political reasons, the lack of an _ entre- 
preneurial class is the main economic force driving Asiatic 
countries towards socialism. When a private entrepreneur 
cannot be found, the government has to replace him by a 
“manager”, retaining the proper entrepreneurial functions 
in its hands. This may, of course, mean state capitalism 
and probably, in the opinion of communists, all Asiatic 
countries ‘with the exception of China and North Korea 
will be found to profess state capitalism. However, the 
true distinction between state capitalism and socialism 
consists in the underlying motives: state agencies under 
socialism are said to maximize social welfare, under state 
Such a_ distinc- 
tion seems to be irrelevant in Asiatic underdeveloped econo- 
mies. Being “gap-conscious”, by definition, they are aiming 
at the maximization of social welfare. 


I believe, therefore, that in output-gap conscious Asiatic 
economies a tendency towards socialism is inevitable. The 
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JAPAN’S TRADE WITH EAST 


FAR EASTE 


Economic 


ASIA 


By SABURO OKITA 


The Japanese economy is closely connected with that of 
Asia. To ensure the maintenance of an adequate living 
standard for a population of 87,000,000, which is predicted 
to increase by 1970 to 100,000,000, Japan’s economy calls 
urgently for industrial development and expansion of trade, 
for her natural resources have been already exploited nearly 
to a point exhaustion. Such an expansion of trade is pos- 
sible only when it is carried out through stimulating her 
trade with other East Asian countries, for the very obvious 
reason of their geographical propinquity and the common 
necessity for them to supplement one another in the matter 
of natural resources. 
been registering unfavorable foreign trade accounts, due 
mainly to an increasing demand for import and a marked 
decrease in export, so that it has become an urgent necessity 
today to bring about an immediate improvement in her ex- 
question is, to what degree? It follows from analysis of 
the entrepreneurial problem that in most countries distribu- 
tive trade can be safely entrusted to private enterprise. 
The same is true with respect to agriculture, provided a 
sensible land-reform is carried out. It is doubtful whether 
a cooperative form of agricultural production should be 
recommended for the countries of Asia, unless it does not 
mean more than the “mutual aid’’ so much advertised in 
the Communist China. In under-developed countries co- 
operative management involves a drain of scarce entre- 
preneurial skill, both existing and potential. This argu- 
ment, combined with the well-known efficiency argument, 
can also be easily presented against the socialization of 

agriculture. 

On the other hand, there are obvious fields for sociali- 
zation: transport, power-development projects, irrigation 
schemes, water conservancy, afforestation, etc. In most 
Western countries such have become the province of public 
enterprise. The same is happening in the East: in Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan and so on. 

The controversial field is that of industry. Various 
considerations lead to the conclusion that this should also 
be reserved for public enterprise if the countries concerned 
want to close the output-gap sufficiently quickly. The main 
reason is historical. Asiatic countries, with the exception 
of Japan, have failed to industrialize themselves by private 
initiative. They have not produced an industrial-entre- 
preneur type, though they may in time. The question is 
when and what is the probability? Under present condi- 
tions, only state-owned industry can secure all the internal 
technical, managerial, financial and commercial economies of: 
scale, as well as the external advantages of scale; those 


resulting from concentration, information, and specialization 
of firms. 


In addition to the historical reason, the aaoond main 
argument in favour of the development of socialized in- 
dustry results from the scarcity of capital. I shall discuss 
this problem in a subsequent article. Here, I shall only ask 
the reader to agree that foreign capital is often a con- 
ditio sine qua non. If so, it should be obvious that only 
state-owned industry can provide sufficient guarantees and 

only in state-owned industry can various national govern- 
ments exercise a satisfactory degree of control over foreign 
capital. 


ed to $2,410,000,000, whereas’ the total 


For some time Japanese economy has 


land including Manchuria) represented 15% 


port trade. During 1953, the total import account amount- | 


export account 
amounted only to $1,270,000,000, approximately one half | 
of the total import account. Furthermore, this figure for 
the export account represents no more than 35% of th 


prewar average in real term. The unbalance in trade ac- 


counts has so far been adjusted with the dollar receipts lend of 


from the special procurement contracts, resulting from the 
Korean War and the expenditures of U.S. Army stationed 
in Japan. Now that such’ adjustment is becoming less 
available, there is no other way open for Japanese economy 
but to acquire the foreign currency it requires for imports, 
through the improvement and expansion of export trade. 


In the prewar years (1934-1936), Japan’s trade with 
other nations in East Asia * accounted for 60% of her total 
export, and 50% of her total import. Since the end of the 
last war, her Asian trade has decreased, as the result of 
an increased dependence upon the American economy and 
a marked depreciation in her trade with Korea and China, 
which constituted the major portion of her prewar trade in 
Asia. Even so, her trade with other Asian nations today 
represents 40% of her total export and 25% of her total 
import. 

Japan’s export trade with her neighboring nations in 
the Far East, viz. China (mainland), Formosa and Korea 
in the prewar years (1934-1936), represented 41% of the 
total amount of her annual export, with 18% to China 
(mainland), 6% to Formosa and 17% to Korea. As for 
Japan's import from these countries, representing 35% of 


the total amount of her yearly import, 12% was accounted 


for by China, 9% by Formosa, and 14% by Korea. 
Before World War II, Japan’s trade with China (main- 


of the total 
amount of her trade, almost equivalent to that with Korea 
Since the war’s end, her trade with Communist China has 


come into the limelight, drawing attention from various 
quarters, at first in connection with the embargo declared by 
the United Nations against trade with Communist China, and | 


of late, in connection with the international tendency for 
promoting trade between Eastern and Western countries. 


Communist China? 


In 1950, Japan's export to Communist China was $19,- 
600,006 and import, $39,500,000, representing 2.4% and 4.1% 
respectively of the total amount for that year. 
sult, however, of the enforcement of embargo on the trade 


with Communist China, Japan’s trade with that country de-— 
creased conspicuously; her export dropped to $5,800,000 in| 
1951 and further to $600,000 in 1952, and her import to— 
During 
1958, however, her trade showed a more favorable outlook. jist 
with export increasing slightly to $4,500,000 and import to_ 
$29,700,000, due mainly to the signing of the truce in 


$20,800,000 in 1951 and to $14,900,000 in 1952. 


Korea, and to the resultant mitigation brought into other- 
wise worsening international relations. Even taking into 
consideration the fact that the actual figures of Japan’s 
export to Communist China are slightly greater than those 


* In the Far East: Korea, Formosa, and China mainland, and in Southeast 
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| Aes above, as some commodities are sent via Hongkong, 
it does not exceed one-thirtieth of what it used to be in 
ithe prewar years. Following the Japanese Diet’s unanimous 
| approval of the resolution for the promotion of her trade 
with Communist China in June, 1958, an unofficial trade 
wedi consisting of several Diet members and representa- 
tives of commercial and industrial firms, visited Peking. As a 
result of their negotiations with the Communist Government 
of China, a trade agreement was signed in October, the same 


tural production and is able to reserve for export what is 
in excess of the domestic demand in the production of food- 
stuffs or raw cotton. The same can be said of coal, iron 
ore, salt, etc.; these will seek no other market than Japan, 
which has the best geographic advantage. In the long run, 
therefore, Japan’s trade with the mainland of China, it is 
hoped, can be increased at least 10-20% of the prewar 
average, even if it cannot possibly be restored to the 
prewar level. 


ce | year, providing for the export and import between the two -—-Japan’s trade with Korea was, as has already beta 
half countries, amounting to £30,000,000 each. However, the said, just as important as her trade with China in the pre- 
> foy (execution of this trade agreement is, as it is generally war years. As Korea’s position in relation to Japan in the 
: the feared, beset with many obstacles for the following three prewar years was that of a colony, the commodities Korea 
> ac. reasons. First, the categories of trade items desired by imported were largely the products of Japan. Such irregu- 
eipts both countries have undergone a marked change since the larities in the trade between the two countries were eliminated 
; the end of the last war. In other words, Japan's prewar ex- by the last war, and Japan must today compete with other 
‘oneq POrt items were largely consumption goods, such as textiles, nations of the world on an equal footing in obtaining ac- 
Jess Whereas the greater part of her postwar export has been cess to markets in Korea. As for Japan’s import from 
demas) composed of steel manufactures, other -metal manufactures Korea, it has become equally difficult. Before the last war, 
sorta and machinery, as indicated by the postwar peak year of Japan imported from Korea, rice soy-beans, iron ore, non- 
de. 2909, when steel manufactures accounted for 50%, and other ferrous metal ores, etc. The facts that iron ore and other 
‘ metal manufactures and machinery, 37% of the total value mineral ores are mainly produced in North Korea, and that 
with of export to Communist China. Under such circumstances, the import of rice from South Korea was made possible 
total no substantial expansion can be expected of Japan’s export in the prewar years only on the condition that Korea would 
f the to Communist China, so long as export of such industrial obtain a large quantity of other grains from Manchuria for 
It of commodities as steel manufactures is subjected to restric- substitution of rice, make it impossible for Japan to look 
and tion. Secondly, Communist China’s economy has come to to Korea today for the import of these items. During 1953, 
/hina, depend on the Soviet Union and other communist states Japan’s export to Korea amounted to $106,800,000, or one- 
de in during the last few years so heavily that her trade with fifth of the prewar export; whereas her import was only 
day those countries claims as much as 70% of her total trade $8,600,000, showing a marked unbalance against the export. 
total accounts. In view of prospect that such trade relations This unbalance in Japan’s trade with Korea is ascribable to 
will remain unaltered for some time, what shares Japan the fact that the items Japan wants to import from Korea 
1s in and the Western countries may be allowed in Communist are considerably limited under the present circumstances. 
Corea China’s foreign trade will be comparatively small. Thirdly, Although the aids given by the United Nations and the 
f the Japanese commercial firms and banks are reluctant to adopt United States for the Korean reconstruction have so far 
shina any bold measures for promoting the trade with Communist helped in adjusting this unbalance, Japan’s outstanding 
; for China, in consideration partly of the prevalent international trade account with Korea has increased so much that its 
7 Of gituation, and partly of the current political developments gettlement may involve some difficulties. 
inted at home. This tendency of reluctance is enhanced in no In the prewar trade with Formosa, Japan imported rice 
small degree by the fear that the proposed trade with Com- ang sugar, and exported various industrial manufactures. 
main- munist China might have an adverse effect upon the nation’s Following the war’s end, the same type of trade has been 
total trade with the Nationalist Government of China in Formosa, ,jo.ymed between the two countries; Japan’s export and 
orea. of which the export and import have amounted to the import during 1953 amounted to $60,000,000 each, repre- 
1 has annual total of $60,000,000 each. senting one-fourth of the prewar export and import figures. 
TIOUS The major items of commodities which Japan imported As enumerated in the foregoing, Japan’s trade with 
-d by from China (mainland) in the prewar years were soy-beans, her neighboring nations in the Far East has decreased 
» and ¢oal, iron ore, pig’s bristles, paulownia oil, salt, ete. In considerably since the end of the war, her export amount- 
y for _Japan’s postwar trade, all these items are imported from ing to only 10% and her import to 5% of the prewar level 
‘tries. other countries than Communist China. In fact, Communist maintained during 1934-1936. 
with China may have rather limited reserve of iron ore or coal As a result of the abrupt drop of Japan’s nasbieir trade 
for her export, as she sets the greater importance on the with other Far Eastern nations, the trade with the nations 
$19,- industrial reconstruction and development of her owe of Southeast Asia has come to occupy a very important 
41% country. Moreover, when the quality of coal is taken into position in her foreign trade. In the prewar years, Japan’s 
a re-.- consideration, the FOB price of coal we used to import oxport to these countries represented only 19% of the total 
trade from China (mainland) is, at present, not much cheaper than export value, and her import from them, 17% of the total 
y de- that of coal we can obtain from India or the United States import value. During a short postwar period, both her 
00 in of America. export and import increased, as much as 41% and 20% 
rt to The full appreciation of such facts as whikiideveten above respectively of the total value of export and import in 
uring will lead us to the conclusion that Japan will be too opti- 1951. Since then, however, her export has been on a 
tlook. wistic if she expects much from her trade with Communist gradual decline, falling to 30% in 1953. In other words, 
rt to China, and hopes for the complete possible solution of her her receipts from export to these countries decreased from 
ce in| economic problems thereby. However, this statement does $554,000,000 in 1951 to $462,000,000 in 1952, and further 
ther- not necessarily imply that there is no chance left for im- to $382,000,000 in 1953. On the other hand, her import 
Mata | proving Japan’s trade with Communist China. In 1952, payments to these countries decreased slightly from $423,- 
Pans Communist China and Ceylon signed a barter agreement, 000,000 in 1951 to $418,000,000 in 1952, but increased again 
those _ providing for the export of 270,000 tons of rice by Com- to $539,000,000 in 1953. Responsible for the decline -in 
rae | munist China in exchange for the supply of 50,000 tons of her export were mainly the following two factors, viz. that 
va ane. erude rubber by Ceylon. As this instance indicates, the the price hike in Japan, following the outbreak of the 
ippines 


improvement of Japan's trade with Communist China will 
be possible, when the latter achieves an increased agricul- 


Korean War, was worse than in any other country, and 
that the industrial manufacturers lost interest in the export 


| 
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trade, as Japan’s dollar receipts from the special procure- 


ment orders increased, aggregating to as much as $2,000,- 
000,000 during the three years following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, and both the domestic consumption and 
investment activities increased remarkably. Viewed from 
another angle, the decrease of Japan’s export was ascribable 
to the fact that, the purchasing power of the Southeast 
Asian nations, which increased, as a result of a sudden rise 
in the price of rubber, tin, jute, raw cotton, etc., following 
the outbreak of the Korean War, depreciated with the end- 
ing of the war boom, necessitating thereby a drastic cur- 
tailment in the import program of those nations. The com- 
bined import amount of the Southeast Asian nations steadi- 
ly declined from $7,000,000,000 in 1951 to $6,900,000,- 
000 in 1952, and to $6,000,000,000 (estimate) in 1953. When 
compared with these figures, Japan’s export to Southeast 
Asia during the corresponding years shows a more abrupt 
drop. Responsible for this abrupt drop in Japan’s 
trade were the restrictions’ imposed by the countries 
in the sterling area on the import of a wide range 
of commodities during 1952-1952, which eventually curtail- 
ed Japan’s export to this area almost to one-half in value. 
To give an example, Japan’s export to Pakistan which 
amounted to $118,000,000 in 1952, dropped in 1953 to 
$15,000,000, or one-eighth of the amount of the previous 
year. Since, however, the revised trade agreement was 
signed between Japan and the United Kingdom of Britain 
at the end of January, 1954, providing for necessary mea- 


sures to be taken to mitigate import restrictions imposed on — 


Japanese merchandise by the nations of the Commonwealth, 
and since the commodity prices in Japan began to show a 
tendency toward gradual decline, due mainly to the execu- 
tion of the anti-inflationary policy through various retrench- 
ment measures introduced in financial and banking activi- 
ties, Japan’s export to Southeast Asia has assumed a brighter 
outlook, promising an improved possibility for its future 
increase. 

The most important item in Japan’s import from South- 
east Asia is rice. In the prewar years, Japan was self- 
sufficient in the supply of rice, of which the production was 
encouraged in Korea and Formosa, 
Japan Proper. With the loss of these colonial territories, 
Japan had to seek other sources of supply for the rice. Of 
1,000,000 tons of rice Japan imported in 1952, approxi- 
mately one-half was imported from Thailand and Burma. 
Because of the world-wide shortage of rice, Japan has been 
importing rice from various parts of the world, viz. the 
United States of America, Egypt, Italy, Spain and elsewhere, 
but, since the autumn of 1953, the supply of rice in the 
world market has been greatly improved. Currently, Japan 
must import each year some 3,000,000 tons of rice, wheat 
and barley. Because of the postwar hike in rice price, 
Japan has been encouraging the import of wheat. However, 
with the coming down of the price of rice, Japan’s import 


of rice will possibly be increased, particularly that from > 


Southeast Asian countries. 

Sugar was supplied to Japan exclusively by Formosa in 
the prewar years; today, Japan is in need of importing some 
1,000,000 tons of sugar every year. Japan has so far im- 


- ported’ a large quantity of sugar from Cuba, due to the fact 


that sugar production in Formosa and Indonesia decreased 
considerably after the war. When the production of sugar 
is increased in Southeast Asia, Japan will be a big customer 
for it. Raw cotton is another major item in Japan’s im- 
port. Her import of raw cotton in 1952 was 1,870,000 
bales, or, quoted in value, $420,000,000, of which 420,000 
bales, worth $94,000,000, were imported from Pakistan and 
India. As for Japan’s iron and steel industry, it has come 
to require the import of a large quantity of iron ore, since 
its production was restored to normalcy. Japan imported 
4,800,000 tons of iron ore during 1952, of which she im- 


in addition to that in 


-experience to their economic development. 
aside. for the present what may be considered as the poli- 
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ported 1,200,000 tons from the Philippines, 820,000 tons 
ae Malaya and 420,000 tons from India. Lumber, whick 
constituted one of her outstanding import items, comes most- 
ly from the Philippines. For the supply of many other 
commodities, Japan is dependent on Southeast Asia; she 
must import coal from India, non-ferrous ores, copra and 
Manila rope from the Philippines, rubber and tin from Indo- 
nesia and Malaya, salt from Thailand, and so forth. 


In Japan’s export to this area, of which the leading 
items in the prewar years were textiles and other consump- 
tion goods, there has been observed of late a tendency for 
the increased demand for industrial materials, such as steel] 
and other metal manufactures, machinery, rolling stock, 
vessels, etc. As far as Japan’s textiles, viz. cotton and rayon 


goods, are concerned, their industry has been developed to 


such an extent as to enable her products to compete in the 
world market, whereas her export industry in machinery 
has but a short history with Korea, Formosa and Man- 
churia as its exclusive buyers before the war, and for that 
reason, it lacks in what experience is required in competing 
in the world’s open market.. It may be said, however, that 
this industry has a very promising future for its expansion. 
All the Southeast Asian nations are today making efforts to 
develop industries for the production of consumption goods, 
and are in need of importing a large quantity of industrial 


manufactures for their economic and industrial development. 


It is, therefore, by introducing into her old trade pattern 


such new changes as enable her export to meet the current 


demand of these nations, that Japan can expect to expand 
her trade with Southeast Asia. 


In both economic and social conditions, Japan has much 


in common with the nations in Southeast Asia: 
a few examples, rice is the main staple food for their 
people; one-half of their population consists invariably of 
small farmers; they are all alike lacking in capital accumu- 
iation, while they have labor force in excess; their small 
and medium-sized industries have been well developed, in 
order to attain the maximum production with a compara- 
tively small capital, and so forth. In setting out to deve- 
lop their economy from a point similar to Japan’s in her 
Meiji period, these Southeast Asian nations surely find help- 
ful precedents in various types of development achieved by 
Japan’s agriculture and other industries. Viewed in this 
light, Japanese agricultural implements and factory equip- 
ment are probably best in meeting their requirements. Under 
such circumstances, the Japanese industrialists should en- 
deavor to produce such manufactures as required by the 
market in Southeast Asia. And, on the other hand, it is 
hoped that the Southeast Asian nations should try to advance 
their industrialization at a minimum cost, and in such a 
manner as to give employment to as many people as pos- 


sible, without being unwisely prejudiced for what are pub- 


licized as “automatic” or “most modern.”’ 


The economic relation between Japan and the South- 
east Asian nations is important not only in supplementing 
each other's economy through trade, but in offering an op- 
portunity to the Southeast Asian nations to adopt Japan’s 
Let us now set 


tical significance of this problem, and proceed to examine 
its practical usefulness. Japan’s experience of increasing 
the production and per acre yield of rice in Formosa can 


possibly be applied to the current enterprise of the South- 


east Asian countries to increase their rice production from 
the present level, where its per acre yield is only one-third 
or one-fourth of Japan’s rice production. 


To give. 


The rice produc- 


tion in Formosa was increased by 3.5 times in a period of 


thirty-six years from 1902 to 1938, with its per acre yield | 


being doubled during the same period. Following the intro-— 


duction of a new kind of rice called “horai-mai’ 


in 1902, 
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the per acre yield of rice in Formosa increased in thirty 


years to as much as double the average per acre yield” in 
Southeast Asia. | 


Furthermore, the economic and social analysis of the 
rapid development achieved by Japanese economy during 
the last eighty years, an interesting subject for study in 
itself, will doubtless assist in solving the problem of econo- 
mic development of those underdeveloped countries in 
Southeast Asia. 


Up to the outbreak of World War II, Japan’s national 
income maintained a considerably high rate of annual in- 
crease of 4% average, and a rate as high as 8% in the in- 
dustrial field. The causes of this remarkable progress lay 
in the following facts; (a) Japan was able to assimilate the 
system and technical knowledge she had acquired from the 
advanced nations in a short period of time; (b) Prior to 
her modernization, Japan had two hundred years of peace, 
during which period, she made a steady progress, bringing 
her economy to a considerably high level, even before im- 
porting the Western techniques and system; (c) Japan was 
not subjected to the colonization or rule of any foreign 
power, but was able to maintain her own independence, 
which enabled her to develop her economy for her own bene- 
fit; and (d) Japan’s modernization preceded that of other 
Asian countries by at least half a century, so that she was 
able to increase her capital accumulation at a better rate, 
due mainly to the low labor cost and the high profit rate 
available in those days. 


An examination of the general condition prevalent in 
all the Asian countries reveals the fact that only a slow 
progress has been achieved in their economic development, 
despite their eager efforts. Swift economic progress is at- 
tainable, only when capital accumulation shows a high rate 
of increase. In the case of Asian nations, they find them- 
selves in such a position as to make it impossible for them 
to break off from the vicious cycle, so that their current 
poverty prevents the betterment of capital accumulation 
rate, and the shortage in capital, in its turn, delays the 
progress of their economic development. The average per 
capita annual income in the Southeast Asian countries is 


paratively easy to work out a development, 


A9 


about $50, which is very low in comparison with $170 in 
Japan, $400-700 in Europe, and $1,850 in the United States. 
The percentage of the gross capital formation to the gross 
national product is only about 10% in most of the South- 
east Asian countries, while that in Japan and the Western 
countries is 20% or more. If neglected, the difference of 
the economic level between the advanced nations and the 
undeveloped nations in Southeast Asia will become widened 
every year. For instance, the per capita national income in 
India was, before the last war, one-fifteenth that of the 
United States, but has dropped today to one-thirtieth. In 
the undeveloped countries in South America or Africa, rich 
in. natural resources but with a sparse population, it is com- 
whereas in 
densely populated Asia, still retaining its old social customs 
and systems, the conditions for achieving economic develop- 
ment are most unfavorable. If left to follow its natural 
course, the economic condition in the Asian countries will 
inevitably fall to a level much lower than that in South 
America or Africa. 


One way to supplement the of capital accumu- 
lation is by the inducement of foreign investment. Unless 
the present level of foreign investment—$500,000,000 per 
year—is raised at least by several times, it will be impos- 
sible to expect a swift economic development in the South- 
east Asian countries. Such an increase of investment does 
in no way constitute an unbearable burden on the economy 
of the advanced Western countries. On the other hand, 
when left to the slow progress of their economic develop- 
ment, the peoples of Asia might begin to seek the means 
to improve their economic level in the adoption of a more 
drastic method of mobilized labor and forced capital ac- 
cumulation, such as is practised by some communistic na- 
tions. 

However, when the foreign capital invested in South- 
east Asia is reasonably increased, there will be a new way 
open for the more effective application of Japan’s experience 
and industrial techniques; it is through following that way 
and through improving her export trade with Southeast Asia 
thereby that Japanese economy can avert the much feared 
crisis in the balance of her payment problem. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


2-chome, Dojima-hama-dori, Kita-ku, Osaka 


TOKYO OFFICE: Room 850 Marunouchi Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


“YOGYO CEMEN” Tokyo or Osaka 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


(By a F taunied Correspondent in Manila) © 


Several foreign firms which have been licensed to do 
business in the Philippines since 1945 have. set up their 
enterprises here with a view to making this country a 
distributing centre for Asia and the Far East. Manila’s 
importance as a trading center of the Pacific area has been 
enhanced after the war mainly by two major developments: 
(1) communist gains’in the Asiatic mainland which have 
forced foreign capital (American, British and Chinese) to 
get out of China and transfer to the Southeast Pacific area, 
and (2) growth of Manila as the hub of international air 
lines in this part of the world. Trade controls in the last 
few years have induced many more foreign firms which 
could no longer ship certain manufactures to the Philippines 
freely as before to set up new plants. These factories have 
been established with a view to eventually supplying the 
needs not only of the Philippine market but the vast markets 
of Asia and the Pacific area. 


When the communists overran the China mainland, a 
good deal of foreign capital was forced to transfer either 
to Hongkong or Taipeh. Not all of the foreign firms that 
were forced to liquidate or get out of China could be accom- 


modated in Hongkong and Taipeh. A good deal of Honrg- © 


kong capital has moved to the Philippines in the later years. 
In 1949 a trade mission from Hongkong came to Manila to 
confer with local businessmen on the possibilities of transfer- 
ring a sizable amount of Chinese capital seeking expansion 
elsewhere. Although many members of that mission went 
home not convinced by the prospects of investing, some have 
gone ahead and invested a certain amount of Hongkonz 
capital in various fields of business, including banking, 
insurance and manufacturing. A good example of Hong- 
kong capital that has gone into manufacturing is shown in 
the plant now producing enamel ware in Manila. A good 
portion of Hongkong capital has also gone into the manu- 
facture of shirts and other wearing apparel and in the 
production of knitting yarn and fabrics. 


The list of foreign firms licensed by the trade regulation 
division of the bureau to do business here indicates the extent 
of investment interest shown here after the war, with fresh 
foreign capital coming from California, New York, Seattle, 
Philadelphia, New Jersey, London (England), Oslo (Norway), 
Scotland, New South Wales, Switzerland, Copenhagen (Den- 
mark), Panama, Amsterdam, Barcelona (Spain), Ontario 
(Canada). A good deal of the capital that came in after 
the war has come from the accumulated savings of Filipino 
workers in Hawaii. A bureau of commerce list of licensed 
foreign corporations includes several firms from Honolulu. 


The past year had been characterized by growing desire 
on the part of foreign investors to come in than by actual 
investment of foreign capital in Philippine industries. As a 
result of the. dearth of new investment funds from abroad 
going into productive enterprises total investments in new 
corporations and partnerships during 1953 fell below the 
total for the previous year. According to the securities and 
exchange commission, there were 1,014 new corporations 
organized and registered during the past year, but their total 
authorized capital was only P21,500,000. This compares 
with corporate investments totalling P33,400,000 in 1952 
representing 835 registered corporations. There was also a 
decline in investments in partnerships, from P31,300,000 in 
1952 to P29,900,000 in 1953. 
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Foreign capital invested here in 1953 was small. A> ee 
breakdown of corporate investments for 1953 is as follows: © This « 

587 P21,500,000 now b 

larger 

Owing to political uncertainties, little foreign capital. genera 
came in to invest in Philippine jndustries during the past year. 
year. But there were a number of industrial organizations p7gj ( 
in the U.S. that manifested their intention to invest here export 
once the uncertainties had cleared. The establishment here pega; , 
of a factory to manufacture Sherwin Williams paints was 4959 
officially announced late last year. Among the large metal | I 
manufacturing corporations, Reynolds Metals Co. of America tt : 
has sent representatives here to look into the feasibility of aa en 
putting up a rolling mill manufacturing sheets, plates, bars, sepia 
rids and foil from pig aluminum. The initial investment sate 8 
proposed was P3,000,000. Many of the U.S. corporations steingen 
interested in putting up plants in the Philippines are in the “peapaniid 
pharmaceutical and drug fields. Eli Lily International 
corporations has sent its executives to Manila to survey local achi 
conditions with a view to determining the requirements for it 
the company’s expansion in the Far East. This organization Ms By ) 
manufactures vaccines, anti-biotics and pharmaceuticals. 1, 
Parke, Davis & Co, is putting up an antibiotics plant on ak ee 
Highway 54 and Charles Pfizer and Co. of New York is ys 
establishing a pharmaceutical and drug plant. In the *°T +: 
construction industry, Taylor Corporation of New York see: : 
recently offered to the national urban planning commission Spy 
to build a wallboard plant for two-room cottages in the = a7 8 
Philippines. During the past year a corporation on the west oe a 
coast of the US. likewise proposed to put up a plant here occa 
to manufacture automobile tires, leaf spring for truck anc Pred 
cars, and brake lining with an initial capital of P2,060,00C ee 
to be put jointly by Americans and Filipinos. Another New bigge: 
York firm announced its intention of manufacturing here howe 
adhesive resin for use by local plywood, paint, textile ang in th 
plastic industries, while still another medium-sized fooc increz 
processing company is interested in establishing a fooc Philir 
processing and canning plant here. Many of the U.S. firms mate} 
interested in setting up plants in the Philippines are in the plant: 
textile manufacturing industry. Alamac Knitting Mills, 0} in pr 
Indian Orchard, Mass., announced here as well as in New for t 
York that it would put up textile and knitting mills fo) whitt 
Floro & Sons. Two other large textile concerns in the US ] 
have been quietly investigating the possibility of establishing of ti 
plants here. One of these proposed to spin the cotton staple jycre: 
into thread for use in making yarn. The other woulc year. 
manufacture cloth. Both of these projects are understooc gng 
to be in their advanced stages. A large patent medicine anc ppep,g 
cosmetic house in the U.S. has sent its Far East director tc Impo 
look over the local investment field, with a view to deter | by g: 

mining the possibilities of establishing a plant to manufactur: 

some of their products—not in the cosmetic line. Ther 
have been several other American firms that have bee: 2° US 
investigating the local investment situation to study th to th 
prospects of expanding their manufacturing lines here. Anc for ' 
it is reasonable to expect that many more will be makin; _highe 
similar studies here in the coming months owing to th to P 
improved investment climate in the Philippines. Many o Suga 
the new firms that have sprung up after the war have bee: ment 
largely encouraged by the imposition of controls after 194& to P} 
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PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC TRENDS 
By Bernardino Ronquillo (Manila) 
All Philippine foreign trade trends last year reflected of timber shipments showed a substantial increase, a total 
| continued expansion in. the nation’s: productive capacity. of P57,874,000 worth of sawn lumber and logs being exported 
: - | This expansion was noted both in the industrial and last year as compared with P37,892,000 in the preceding 
- agricultural sectors. _ Increased local production was indi- period. Abaca exports were quite disappointing considering 
| cated firstly in heavier exports of the major commodities the efforts being made to increase dollar receipts from the 
| during 1953 and secondly in decreased exports of articles Philippines’ third ranking export item. Value of shipments 
> eu now being produced by Philippine factories. As a result of last year amounted to only P77,838,000 compared with 
pital, larger shipments of most of the major exports and the P81,920,000 in the previous year. There was a moderate 
vidi generally higher price levels prevailing during most of the __rise in exports of coconut oil and quite a substantial improve- 
Pa I ak Philippine exports during 1953 were valued at ment in exports of desiccated coconut. Exports of canned 
ane! P781,098,000, a gain of around 11 per cent compared with pineapples, a major dollar producer, about maintained the 
here peni,0577000 2 er Porepaey on the other hand, fell to 1952 level while shipments of leaf tobacco fell slightly. 
was 1952. ‘ uring the past year from P841,326,000 in The Philippines last year exported more to the United 
netal ' 5; States, this country’s biggest market, than it did in 1952. 
erica, 579 stn hank vypacceo to influence favorably the Value of 1953 exports to the U.S. amounted to P525,415,000 
vy of " rs of the country’s purchases from abroad and to compared with P473,604,000 in the previous year. The 
bars, ° ee eee exchange to increased procurement of Philippines likewise imported slightly more from the US., 
ment cea Sag ge supplies for newly established plants and last year’s purchases being valued at P653,976,000 against 
tions : 1S consequently reduced importations of con- P612,312,000 in 1952. Despite larger shipments, the trade 
n the Sumer commodities, specially those items which the new balance was still against the Philippines because the increase 
ional industries are now turning out in increasing quantities. in exports was not big enough to offset the continued large 
loca} Machinery and parts, In the capital goods category, repre- importation of American products. Last year’s increase in 
» fort sented the Philippines’ largest importation during 1953, and jmports of American goods was not quite expected since 
ation Value of total purchases during that period rose to dollar disbursements for merchandise imports from the U.S., 
‘icals. Imports of base were running below 1952 levels up to the first 10 months. 
year Trade with Japan, on the other hand, was favorable to 
a al from P41,634,000 in 1952. Manufactures of metals accounted the Philippines, this country selling P96,496,000 worth of 
the fer P33,498,000 of 1953 imports, slightly below 1952 imports products to shia 
panese market in 1953 and buying only 
York valued at P37,244,000. Imports of transport equipment P40,794,000 worth of Japanese goods. In 1952 the Phili 
,794, | p- 
(including motor vehicles and parts), were valued at ted P76.845.000 eth of d 
P40,430,000, a slight gain over 1952 imports valued at 
1 the imported from that country only P36,860,000 worth of 
 P37,899,000. But there was a decline in importation of P | id y iste 
gta mineral oils which amounted to P69,749,000 last year com- 
0,00¢ Textiles | and manufactures as usual represented the and Switzerland buying more from the Philippines than they 
biggest single category of imports. Value of purchases, t E 
here however, fell to P147,639,000 last year from P155,525,000 end Denmark bought more last year than they 
anc in the previous year. This decline reflected largely the d a8 
fooc increased output of local textile. mills. Although the others, like Britain and Spain 
fooc Philippines has to continue importing fabrics and _ cloth 
firms materials for the newly established shirt factories and other As before the war, however, the pattern of the Philip- 
n the plants turning out locally made wearing apparels, the gains. pines overseas trade has not changed materially despite 
lls, of in production of certain items being manufactured mainly Import control and the growth of certain manufacturing 
“New for the masses, such as blue denim and grey cloth, have industries as a result of these trade controls. The main 
ls fo: whittled down further imports of textile materials. exports are still the same—sugar, copra, coconut oil, abaca, 
e US h k cordage, lumber and logs, and tobacco. The leading imports 
ishing 1pp are likewise the same (although value of purchases has been 
goods, machinery, fuel oil, dairy products and _ tobacco | 
tor tc the United States is revised. Steps are now being taken in 
deter] and preparanons were aso this direction, firstly to have the restrictive provisions of ‘the 
 chiied by gains in the production of food crops. agreement postponed and secondly to go ahead with the 
Ther | Among the export items, which are mainly agricultural original proposals for revision of the two countries on a 
bee; 2S usual, copra again accounted for the largest dollar income limited free trade basis. Under a new trade arrangement 
ly th to the country after having been relegated to second place as proposed by the Philippines, this country can set up a 
An for the first time since the war in 1952. Comparatively system of tariffs on certain American goods to permit local 
nakiny higher price leveJs in 1953 boosted the value of copra exports industries to survive foreign competition. This will enable 
to th to P232,647,000 from P181,341,000 in the previous year. the Philippines to gradually relax its over-dependence on the 
ny o Sugar exports also rose further as a result of larger ship- U.S. as a source of its vital requirements for raw materials 
2 bee; ments of firm prices. Value of last year’s exports amounted as well as consumer goods. The proposed arrangement 
1945 to P187,736,000 compared with P179,763,000 in 1952. Value will also make it possible for the Philippines to take 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Power Production: Electric energy generated by the 
National Power Corporation during February, 1954, reached 
the total of 8,725,517 KWH. This is apportioned among the 
four producing units of NPC, as follows: Caliraya— 
8,247,000 KWH; Talomo 2A—237,630 KWH; Talomo 2— 
231,890 KWH; and Maria Cristina—8,977 KWH. Of the 
total NPC output, 8,112,000 KWH was bought by the 
MERALCO in addition to the power generated, by the latter 
firm’s own plants which totaled 44,335,118 KWH to make 
‘for an aggregate of 52,447,118 KWH served out by 
MERALCO during the month. 


Ilocos Textile Mills made a substantial slash in the price 
of Ilocos yarn to encourage the development of the cloth 
weaving industry in Ilocos Sur. The mills, which are a sub- 
sidiary of the National Development Company, operate 
17,000 spindles and employ more than 60 persons. They 
have an average production of 2,000 pounds of yarn .every 
eight hours. 


Capital Investment: A 631.2-million-peso outlay has 
‘been estimated by the National Economic Council as neces- 


advantage of the lucrative American market for the time 
being, through the limited free trade plan, while enabling 
it at the same time to be on the lookout for new markets. 


Like Britain and Japan, the Philippines will have to 


depend to a large extent on its foreign trade for its econo- | 


mic stability. The Philippines cannot hope in the foresee- 
able future to be as near self-sufficiency in prime commo- 
dities as the United States. This country has to keep its 
best markets and at the same time develop new ones. The 
neighboring countries, as well as Europe and the Latin 
Americas, offer vast opportunities in this direction and 
should develop into larger outlets for Philippine products 
when the world returns to freer international trade with 
the solution of its currency problems and the restoration 
of freely convertible currencies. 


The direction of the Philippines’ international trade 
is shown in the following table as prepared by the economic 
research department of the Central Bank. 


DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


1949; 1952-1953 
(F.O.B. value in thousand pesos) 
Tmports Exports 

Trade with: 1949 1952 19538 1949 1952 1953 

Grand Total ..... 1,172,750 841,326 831,057 507,510 703,836 781,098 

‘North America .. 965,611 641,872 666,520 370,998 481,281 530,108 
United States .... 938,580 612,312 643,976 363,773 473,604 525,415 
26,365 29,531 22,501 7,143 7,677 4,649 
666 25 13 — 26 
Newfoundland & 

Labrador .... --- 18 23 18 
Areas not specified — — — 
Central America & 

Amtilles ..... 1,726 — 39 681 711 289 
Costa Rica § ..:... 1,671 — 20 92 1 10 
Guatemala .......- — — — — 
Nicaragua ......- 29 —- 3 — 
Panama, Republic 

Porto Rico 285 203 265 


nine with a combined capital of P1,510,085, 


the world’s largest producers of ramie fibers, will soor 
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sary for the overall capital investment program for th 
whole country in 1955. This would consist of P8335. 
million in investments by private investors and P295.6 
million to finance major projects by the government. 


Manufacturing Investments: The Securities and Exchange 
Commission registered 10 corporations in February to engage 
in the manufacture of metal products, textiles, plastic 


veneers, etc. with a total authorized capital of P2,815,000, of! 


which P778,400 has been subscribed and P316,225 paid in, 
as against 14 corporations registered in the previous month 
with a total authorized capital of P8,100,000, of which 
P1,947,600 was subscribed and P509,650 paid up. Eight 
of the manufacturing corporations registered in February 
are owned by Filipinos and two by aliens, one Chinese and 
one American. The SEC also registered 11 manufacturing 
partnarenpe, which have a combined capital of P431,184. 


Seven of these are owned by Chinese, two by Filipinos and ! 
In January, 18 industrial partner- 


one by Chinese-Filipino. 
ships were registered with a combined capital of P468,750. 
Sole proprietorship manufacturing establishments registered 
in February with the Bureau of Commerce numbered thirty. 
as against 
forty-four in the previous month with an aggregate capital 
investment of P1,605,311. 


Industrial and Factory Developments: The Reynolds 
Metal Company of New York will soon start construction of 
a P6-million aluminum rolling mill in Manila. Scheduled fox 
commencement in three months’ time, construction of this 
mill is expected to be finished on time for its initial produc- 
tion operation in the latter part of 1954. The mill will 
manufacture aluminum sheets mainly for the metal fabricat- 


ing and construction industries and aluminum foil for the 
cigarette industry. The plant expects to have a yearly. 


output of 6,000 tons of aluminum materials. The raw 
materials to be used will be imported from the U:S. La 
Estrella del Norte (Levy Hermanos, Inc.) announced the 
completion of negotiation with a large German ink manu- 
facturer for the local preparation of the latter’s ink products 
which will be available in all colors. Negotiations are in 
progress between the Kuenzle and Streiff Co. and a chemica! 


firm in Worcester, Massachusetts for the establishment in 


the Philippines of a pharmaceutical plant. Kurt Schedler 
manager of the Kuenzle and Streiff pharmaceutical depart- 
ment, said the first phase of talks in connection with the 
proposed plant has been completed. An 8-million-peso salt 


corporation which will develop 2,400 hectares of modern 


salt fields in San Jose, Mindoro, was on the stage of organiza- ét pa 


of th 


tion. When in full operation, this enterprise is, expected tc 
produce 240,000 metric tons of salt annually, of which 
140,000 tons will be exported and 100,000 tons placed in 
the local market. The Topflight Tape Co. of the Philippines | 
the only adhesive tape manufacturer in the Far East, was 
recently inaugurated. The firm, a subsidiary of the Topflighi 
Tape Co. of New York, has an authorized capital of 
P1,000,000. The firm is equipped with the latest machinery 
complete with printing, lamination, plate-making anc 
grinding apparatus. The Kenram (Philippine Inc.), one of 


establish a degumming and spinning plant in Davao 


Marcelo Steel Corporation was announced by Jose P. Marcelo 


production of 3g” and 4,” merchant bars and the manufacture 
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In order to fully appreciate the real significance of 
|} the slogan “Asia for the Asians,’ we must regard it in 
hange its historic perspective as a symbol of a new epoch in 
ngage} international relations. Let us recall that modern history 
olastic| Was ushered in only a few centuries ago by what is now 
00, of| known as the Commercial Revolution which has been de- 
id in| fined_as “that expansive movement by which European 
month Commerce escaped the narrow confines of the Mediterranean 
which 2nd encompassed the whole world.’ That epoch-making 
Eight ¢xpansion of man over the surface of the earth included 
yruary two important aspects, first, the discovery by Europeans of 
e and new lands: and trade routes in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
turing and second—which was of vital significance to our fate in 
1,1 34. Asia—the colonization by Europeans of all newly discovered 
s and lands, including the New World of the Americas and Asia 
rtner- and Malaysia. Thus did the West European states search- 
38,750. ing for new trade routes to the Orient extend colonialism 
stered to all parts of the world. 


thirty Looking at the historic drama of colonialism in Asia 
gainst from our vantage point of today, we can point to no volun- 
capital tary planned policy to change the status of the colonies 

. from dependence to independence or autonomy or self- 
ynolds government. Rather, for centuries the perpetuation of the 
ion of Colonial system seemed to have been accepted as a per- 
ed foy Manent policy in dealing with Asians. Looking, however, 
f this @t the other half of the world which also came under Euro- 
roduc. pean colonial control five centuries ago—the New World 
ll wil) of the two Americas—we see a different type of develop- 
bricat. Ment which sparked off a chain of political reactions that 
or the Ultimately affected not only the colonial status of the 
yearly. Americans but also our own in Asia. In the New World 
e raw the Commercial Revolution led to a different type of colonial 
3 [,g development. Considerable groups of Europeans, who were 
1d the themselves oppressed by social and economic restrictions 
manu. 2nd inequalities, or running away from religious persecu- 
oducts tions, crossed the Atlantic ocean in search of better econo- 
are in Mic opportunities and a greater measure of religious and 
emica) Pelitical liberty. 


to use Lincoln’s words, “‘a new nation, conceived in liberty 
jepart- and dedicated to the proposition that men are created 
th the equal.” And when the colonial status became unsatisfactory 
30 salt to these descendants of Western Europeans, they were the 
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singed of galvanized iron and nail wires. The B-Meg Feed Products 


which of the San Miguel Brewery was opened on January 4 at the 

_ San Miguel Brewery Polo Plant Compound, Polo, Bulacan 
for the manufacture of quality poultry feeds. The Philip- 
pine Paper Mills, Inc., a local paperboard company engaged 
in the manufacture of chipboard, cardboard, kraftboard, 
at { _pasteboard, etc., announced that it is expanding its operation 

_ into the manufacture of artificial leather board, counter 
. shank and trunk board. Additional equipment, which 


hedler 


at Plant No. 1. 
first coke ever manufactured in the Philippines in its pilot 
plant in Bacolod City. Jose P. Marcelo, head of various 
Marcelo enterprises, announced several expansion programs, 
_among which are the manufacture of multi-colored cowboy 
boots for children and ready-to-use mattresses, pillows and 
cushion foam rubber. | 


‘ outside their own country. 


In North America specially, out of the. 
ent in Colonies established chiefly by the British, there was formed 


recently arrived from the United States, are being installed» 
The Uno Chemical Co., Inc. produced the - 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ‘ASIA FOR ASIANS’ 


By Conrado Benitez (Manila) 


first to revolt against European colonialism around the year 
1776. The American Revolution thus served as a pattern 
by which colonies everywhere in the world then under 
European control might achieve national independence. It 
did, in fact, set off a series of political reaction which 
ultimately led to either complete political independence or — 
self-government for all the European colonies in North and 
South America. Thus was colonialism destroyed in the New 
World under American leadership. But the United States 
did more than merely inspire other colonies to emulate 
her example. By means of the Monroe Doctrine she warned 
European powers against interference in the affairs of any 
nation in the Americas and against any further acquisition 
of colonies in the New World, thereby protecting from 
outside aggression the political freedom of the peoples of 
that region. 


Turning our attention to European colonialism in | 
Asia, what Asian nation was the first to revolt against 
it? It is interesting to note that the same emancipatory 
influence which jled to the emancipation of colonies in the 
New World, finally reached the Philippines during the second 
half of the 19th century with the Reform Movement headed 
by Jose Rizal, M. H. del Pilar and other patriotic leaders 
of that generation, who were inspired during their sojourn 
and study in Europe by the struggle for human liberty 
Both inside and outside the 
Philippines there have been local uprisings against Euro- 
pean colonialism, but the first revolt on a national scale 
against a European power in Asia was that of the Philip- 
pines against Spain in 1896, for it was revolution preceded 


by a generation of reform propaganda during which funda- 


mental human rights and their extension to the Filipinos 
were discussed secretly in the Philippines but openly in 
Europe. The Filipinos had been regarded by Asians as 
pioneers and leaders in the struggle of Asia to emancipate 
itself from European colonialism. How long _ will the 
Philippines be able to maintain the former position of 
leadership in the Asian Struggle for self-government and 
independence? The resurgence of the “Asia for Asians’ 
issue is indication that the policy makers today feel the 
need for clarifying the Philippine position in Asia. 

In reaffirming our historic “Asia for Asians’ policy, 
and at the same time explaining our close association and 


‘alliance with the United States, let us invoke the clear lesson 


taught by the history of modern times—namely, that in 
a world under European colonialism, it was the United 
States that led the way to emancipation in the Americas, 
and it was the Philippines, in Asia; that when Fate brought 
these two nations together in 1898, America introduced 
a new pattern of colonial policy based upon self-govern- 
ment and ultimate independence of the colony that about 
the same time when Old China was in danger of being 
partitioned by the European powers, America enunciated 
the “Open Door” policy to preserve China for the Chinese; 
that it took two world wars in which America’s participa- 
tion was decisive to victory of the democracies, to induce 
the European colonial powers to adopt the American pat- 
tern successfully applied in the Philippines, so that our 
country continued its leadership by being the first Asian 
colony emancipated politically in 1946. “Asia for Asians’ 
in the reality of today is the joint contribution of America 
and the Philippines to the FREE world. 
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THE CHINESE BUDGETS FOR 1953 AND 1954 


Excerpts of the report by Vice-Premier and concurrently 
Minister of Finance, Teng Hsiao-ping, at the 3ist meeting 
cf the Central People’s Government Council held on June 
16th and 17th. 


1953 State Budget 


By using 1952 as base value, total industrial and agri- 
cultural production in 1953 increased 11.4 per cent com- 
‘pared with the preceding year. (This is an estimated 
percentage, as are the following). Of the total value of 
industrial and agricultural production, 31.6 per cent came 
from modern industry (1952 was 28), 7.8 per cent from 


handicraft workshops, 6.2 per cent from individual handi-. 


crafts and 54.4 per cent from agriculture and subsidiary oc- 
cupations. The proportion of modern industry in the na- 
tional economy increased. This indicates another step to- 
wards Socialist industrialisation. 1953 was the first year of 
large-scale eccnomic construction. The total value of in- 
dustrial production for 1953 was 28 per cent more than 
1952. 
53.7 per cent, cooperatives 46.5 per cent, joint state and 
private enterprises 39 per cent, and private enterprises 
18.5 per cent. Most cf the principal products of state in- 
dustry, especially heavy industry which forms the basis for 
the development of the national economy, overfulfilled the 
plan. The plan for pig iron was fulfilled by 102.4 per cent; 
steel, 107.4; coal, 111.6; the output of electric power, 103.1; 
and crude oil, 109.7 per cent. The production of items of 


daily necessity in general also met or exceeded the plan. 


There were 173 major projects of economic construction in 
1953. Many of these major projects, like Anshan’s Heavy 
Rolling Mill, Seamless Tubing Mill and the No. 7 and No. 8 
Blast Furnaces, were completed in 1953 and had started 
production. 

In the field of agriculture, 1953 was a year of more 
serious natural troubles than any year since liberation. 
Therefore agricultural output did not reach the original 
plan. But the total value of production was still 1.5 
per cent more than 1952. The correct way to _ develop 
agriculture is to carry out its Socialist transformation, 
and at present, especially important is the development of 
cooperatives and mutual-aid teams. Last year, much suc- 
cess was achieved in this respect. Peasant households or- 
ganised into mutual-aid teams and agricultural producer co- 
operatives accounted for 43 per cent of all the country’s 
peasant households, according to October 1953 _ statistics. 
Agricultural producer cooperatives totalled 14,192. 

In communications and transport, 589 kilometres of new 
railways were laid. The total volume of rail freight was 
19.9 per cent more than that for 1952 and passenger traffic 
was 36.8 per cent more. Communications, posts and tele- 
communications all overfulfilled their plans. 

In domestic trade, retail sales were around 20 per cent 
higher than in 1952, of which state-owned commerce in- 
creased 56.6 per cent. To ensure meeting the people’s grain 
requirements, following the rising of living standards, the 
planned purchase and supply of grains were started in the 
winter of 1953. This work achieved marked results. This 
is a major victory on the country’s grain front, especially 
for the progress of the Socialist transformation of agricul- 
ture. 
With the development of industrial and agricultural 
production and the increase in labour productivity, the cul- 
tural and material life of the people has also been raised. 
1953 enrolment in institutions of higher learning was 109.3 


The value of production by state industries increased 


material and cultural life of the working people. 


million yuan will be spent from last year’s surplus. 
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level. 
per cent of the original plan. For senior middle schools, it 800 m 


was 113.6 per cent, secondary teachers’ training schools, 104 10.46 
per cent and junior middle schools, 128 per cent. There of the 
were 25,000 more sick beds in the country’s hospitals than subse 
in 1952, There was a similar expansion in other cultural 36 pe 
and scientific fields. As to the people’s income in 1953, the rank 
average yearly real wage of workers in state-owned economic portico 
enterprises was over 5 per cent higher than in 1952. Pur- incres 
chasing power of society as a whole was around 20 per propo 
cent higher than in 1952. This was because the wages of ; per c 
workers, income of peasants and profits of industrialists enter, 
and businessmen had all increased, and more people were bined 
employed and the enormous increase in the state invest- cent ‘ 
ment in economic construction. : 

The state budget for 1953 was well carried out. As ing o 
to the income of the budget according to estimates and 1952 
final accounts already received excluding the surpluses of 1953, 
1952 the total income for 1953 was 215,477,400 million yapid 
yuan—105.92 per cent of the original estimates. In _ the prope 
field of expenditures, the total expenditure came to 213,- from 
882,600 million yuan or 91.6 per cent of the original budget. taxes 
The results of the fulfilment of the 1953 state budget show- from 
ed that expenditures for economic construction, social, cul- the 1 
tural and educational work and administration were less ditioy 
than the original budget. This was due to the fact that oyr ; 
certain figures were over-estimated; but more important seceto 
is that while we fully met all necessary expenses, we took eeonc 
care to avoid all expenditures that could be economised. | 
National defense expenses in 1953 were somewhat higher 5) ; 
than the budgetary estimates. Up to the end of 1953, we ipo } 
had in total a surplus of 42,827,000 million yuan. This has gyot 
supplied the country with more capital for loans, added to 


mere 

confidence in currency, increased circulating capital for t)y9] 
public finances and strengthened financial reserves. pice 
113,3 

1954 State Budget total 


The task of the 1954 state budget is to increase re- The 


venue and accumulate capital by increasing production, ex-. “nue 
panding the circulation of commodities, raising labour pro- Acco 
ductivity and reducing costs, strictly practising economy and ust 
properly carrying out a series of measures including the tax T&4! 
revenue plan and policy on tax, so as to ensure the country’s 

requirements for the second year of the first five-year con- deve 
‘struction plan, particularly the needs of industrial construc- heav 
tion. This will strengthen national defense and, on the prise 


basis of developing production, to improve still further the yuar 
In order tion 
to carry out this task, the state budget should be put on with 


a firm’ and sound basis, the principle of the balance of for: 


revenue and expenditure should be kept and a surplus of iron 
revenue over expenditure should be striven for, so as to 78.3 
maintain a proper reserve. per 
Total revenue in the 1954 state budget comes to 274,- neec 
708,600 million yuan, of which 231,881,600 million yuan cent 
is the actual revenue for the current year, 42,827,000 mil- also 
lion yuan being carried over from last year’s surplus. Total tion 
expenditure is 249,457,800 million yuan, of which 17,576,200 will 
The Am 
25,250,800 million yuan surplus for the current year’s total by 
revenue, which is this year’s balance, will be used entirely elec 
for funds for state credit loans and for quarterly reserves cent 
of circulating capital for public finance. Revenue and ex- ciga 
penditure in the state budget rest on a firm basis, therefore 
it is a sound budget. get 
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In the budgetary revenue, taxes from industry and 
commerce and other sources total 104,455,100 million yuan, 
making up 45.05 per cent of total revenue, 12.9 per cent 
more than in 1953; agricultural taxes maintain the 1952 
level. Receipts from state-owned enterprises total 83,341,- 
800 million yuan, making up 35.94 per cent of total revenue, 
10.46 per cent more than in 1953. 8,160,000 million yuan 
of the 1954 National Economic Construction Bond were 
subscribed by the end of April, exceeding the estimates by 
36 per cent. Income from Socialist enterprises continues to 
rank first in revenue for the 1954 state budget. The pro- 
portion of tax payments and profits from state economy 
increases from 62.6 per cent in 1953 to 63.58 per cent. 
proportion from cooperative economy increases from 2.48 
‘per cent to 2.56 per cent; that of the joint state-and-private 
enterprises from 1.23 per cent to 2.93 per cent. The com- 
bined income from these three increases from 66.31 per 
cent to 69.07 per cent. 


As a result of the People’s Government firmly carry- 
ing out the measures to stabilise agricultural taxes at the 
1952 level paid by peasants for the three years starting 
1953, although the income of the peasants increases more 
rapidly, yet their taxes are not increased. In 1954 the 
proportion of agricultural taxes in the budget decreases 
from 13.48 per cent to 13.43 per cent. The proportion of 
taxes from private industry and commerce also decreases 
from 17.02 per cent to 15.4 per cent. The distribution of 
the 1954 state revenue is in conformity with practical con- 
ditions. These conditions are the further development of 
our national economy, the growth of the Socialist economic 
sector and the change in ratio between public and private 
economy. | 

Our state budget is a budget of construction, a budget 
for the development of a peaceful economy. The bulk of 
the budgetary expenditure goes for the development of in- 
dustry, agriculture, communications and transport, com- 
merce, joint state-and-private enterprises and social, cul- 
tural and educational work. It is distributed as follows: 


Funds allocated for economic construction amount to 


113,227,000 million yuan, making up 45.39 per cent of the 


total state expenditure, 31.63 per cent more than in 1953. 
The vast amount invested in economic construction will con- 
tinue to promote the development of the national economy. 


According to the state’s plan, the total value of 1954 in- 


dustrial and agricultural output in our country will be in- 
creased by 12.6 per cent compared with 1953. 


National economic construction is centered around the 
development of industry, particularly the development of 
heavy industry. Thus funds allocated to industrial enter- 
prises under the state budget come to 54,121,800 million 
yuan, making up 47.8 per cent of the economic construc- 
tion funds. This is a 26.27 per cent increase compared 
with 1953. In the industrial appropriations, the allocations 
for such heavy industries as coal, electric power, petroleum, 
iron and steel, chemicals and machine-building constitute 
78.3 per cent, and those for light industry make up 21.7 
These appropriations not only ensure the capital 
needed in the current year for the capital construction plan 
centered around the 141 items of capital construction, but 
also ensure this year’s development of industrial produc- 
tion. The 1954 total value of modern industrial output 
will be increased by 18.3 per cent compared with 1953. 
Among the various major items, pig iron will be increased 
by 31.1 per cent, steel by 18.8 per cent, the output of 
electric power by 14.9 per \cent, cotton yarn by 6.2 per 
cent, paper by 14 per cent, sugar by 23.2 per cent, and 
cigarettes by 16.6 per cent. 

The plan to develop the national economy and the bud- 
get have also prescribed further development this year of 
agriculture, forestry and water conservancy, to correspond 


The 


tural and educational institutions 


with the development of industry. The allocations for these 
items this year amount to 11,942,900 million- yuan, mak- 
ing up 10.55 per cent of the appropriations for econo- 
mic construction; 5.53 per cent more than in 1953. 1954 re- 
quires grain and cotton output to rise still further. 
requires the setting up of 54 new state mechanised farms, 
about 59 per cent of the total peasant households to be 
organised into mutual-aid teams and cooperative farming, 
and the addition of over 80,000 agricultural producer co- 
operatives. 


1954 also requires increased commodity circulation to 
meet the needs of the national construction and the people. 
Allocations: of 12,790,700 million yuan are made this year 
for commercial enterprises, foreign trade departments and 
grain departments. These make up 11.29 per cent of the 
appropriations for economic construction, a 28.05 per cent 
increase compared with 1953. In 1954, the total volume of 
the retail sales of commodities in the whole country is to 
be increased by 13.8 per cent compared with’ 1953. The 
retail sale volume of state commerce is to increase by 8.2 
per cent, and that of cooperatives by 35 per cent. The 
total volume of retail sales of private commerce in the 
whole country will also increase. : 


To expand steadily the state capitalist economy in the 
form of joint state and private enterprises, the investments 
made by the State in these enterprises come to 2,500,000 
million yuan. 


As a result of the increase in production and the 
expansion of the volume of commodity turnover, railways, 


motor and water communications, post and tele-communica- 


tions should also be correspondingly developed. This year’s 
allocations for these amount to 17,649,300 million yuan, 
making up 15.59 per cent of the appropriations for economic 
construction; an increase of 42.09 per cent compared with 
1953. 
the total volume of railway freight will be increased by 
15.5 per cent compared with 1953, and the total volume of 
passenger transport will be increased by 14 per cent. The 
volume of inland water freight will be increased 26.6 per 
cent compared with 1953, and that of marine freight 44 
per cent above 1953. 


The 1954 state budget allocates 36, 692, 000 million yuan 
for social, cultural, educational, scientific and health work 
(excluding labour insurance funds). These make up 14.71 
per cent of the total expenditure in the state budget, a 15.2 
per cent increase compared with 1953. The expenditure on 
culture, education and public health is 27,904,800 million 
yuan and that on social relief and pensions 4,657,800 mil- 
lion yuan. The higher educational establishments plan to 
enrol 90,505 new students in 1954, 13,988 more than 1953. 
The secondary technical schools and short-term worker-and- 
peasant middle schools will. enrol 127,130 new students, 
24.535 more than 1953. Ordinary middle schools will en- 
rol 1,349,650 new students, 353,476 more than 1953. The 
number of beds in hospitals throughout the country under 
the Ministry of Public Health will reach 207,533, 16,468 
more than 1953. 


The average wage of workers in state enterprises, cul- 
and government offices 
will be increased 5.2 per cent in 1954 on the basis of in- 
creased production and higher labour’ productivity. Pur- 
chasing power is to be 13.8 per cent higher than in 1953 
and the working people’s livelihood will again be improved. 


While carrying on large-scale economic construction, 
our State, at the same time, pays close attention to the 
strengthening of our national defence. That is why the 
national defence expenditure prescribed in the 1954 state 
budget amounts to 52,670,000 million yuan or 21.11 per 
cent of the total expenditure. 


It also. 


In 1954, 603 kilometres of new rails will be laid; 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For May 1954 


Vital. Statistics: May Total (Jan.-May) 


(Continued on Page 63) 


General Retail Price Index Figures: (March 1947—100) = ReeeBeassaszyns| S| | 
| Jan. 1954—116; Feb.—124; March—120; April—117; May—115. Zz. SS al 
Electricity (in Kw. Hrs.) ............ 40,612,942 192,725,901 < Meat | 
Food Supply May Total (Jan.-May) < Fish ¢ 
Animals Slaughtered (heads) _... 42,674 208,776 
Vegetable Marketed (tons) _.... 5,555.88 81,531.18 MBA | 
Registration of Factories: May Total (Jan.-May) N OH 00 Feedir 
Applications received 48 164 | ined 
Cancelled and (refused) 16(7) 73 (16) | Miscel 
ouses an 3, — O | 
Houses and Flats 7 321,447 44,458 
thers (including mixed SOS St 
14 581,347 44,453 =| ine 
Production of Cement: May. Total (Jan-May) 5 | 
Cement (in metric tons) .............. 5,661 37,462 Anim: 
Vehicular Traffic: 7 | fat 
Number of vehicles and drivers licensed: ig Dyein 
ras} 
Vehicles: Rickshaws (Private). ....... 56 n Medic 
13,182 Tricycle (Goods) ........... 779 fe) B com 
Public Commercial Lorries .. 1,394 Motor Drivers’ Licences ... 35,893 ro) ; Leath 
Private Commercial Lorries 1,291 Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers 3,689 : ea 
Government Cars & Lorries 823 Hand Truck Drivers ...... 4 a R ah 
u 
SHIPPING (CCEAN AND RIVER OVER 60 TONS NET) Wood 
ENTERING AND CLEARING THE PORT OF HONGKONG Pp var 
May J ay Texti 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons Silver 
British 239 512,088 242 §26,374 1,151 2,477,585 1,154 2,470,706 Base 
American 24 129,253 24 129,253 99 Gei,koc- .:° 99 521,193 Manu 
Chinese 15 8,076 15 11,394 69 53,457 68 53,642 Mach 
Danish 17 55,440 18 57,774 86 279,736 87 284,462 Elect 
Dutch 12 61,493 15 69,791 76 368275 79 878,479 ani 
At 6 28,981 6 24,557 30 153,868 28 147,305 Tran: 
innis — — — — 1 2,766 1 2,766 Prefs 
: 17 66,117 17 66,117 ing 
ree 2 8,740 2 8,740 
Indian 2 7,870 7.510 9 25,511 9 25,511 
nen 4 18,352 2 9,782 9 42,272 7 33,702 Trav 
orean — — — 1 4,370 1 4,370 
Japanese 33 86,393 32 82815 189 390,910 180 387,042 — 
33 83,041 193 467,583 193 467,793 Prof 
akistan — — 2 8,834 1 4.156 
Panamanian 15 21,889 14 24,691 56 89,414 57 96,291 on 
Philippine 3 8.570 4 9.056 24 55,233 24 55,288 | Mine 
Portuguese 1 4146 1 4146 5 18,934 18084 
“erg cae 10 27,816 10 27,816 47 136,345 47 136,345 
Total sergeant: 421 1,078,256 422 1,086,005 2,067 2,175,277 2,060 5,166,971 


EW 


970,262,167 


275,299,565 1,335,129,168 201,981,961 


Hongkong 


Total Trade of 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1953 
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PART 
PHILIPPINES THAILAND 
Meat and meat preparations .......... — 254,758 Live animals, chiefly for food 397,470 Sa 
| Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 60 222,186 Meat and meat preparations ........ on 57,265 
| Fish and fish preparations ............ — 2,285,990 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 850,302 
Cereals and cereal preparations ... 2,804,800 3,015,939 Fish and fish preparations woe 199,193 3 086,818 
Fruits and vegetables cae 1,944,260 8,196,778 Cereals and cereal preparations _. _ 247 686,528 2°717.767 
Sugar and sugar preparations 599,139 213,827 Fruits and vegetables 6,458,936 21,438,348 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. — 5 001,865 Sugar and sugar preparations j *656,209 1,250,285. 
| Feeding stuffs for animals (not es Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 2,292,279 694,183 
including unmilled cereals) ...... 15,757 42,894 Feeding stuffs for animals (exel. 
a jaumaa food preparations .. 114,485 690,401 unmilled cereals) ...... 95,440 41,839 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 6,346 — Tobacco and tobacco manufact 22,885. 
| Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels — 722,853 Hides, skins & fur skins, u sin 4,992, 2,093 os 
_ Wood, lumber and cork 2,722,520 160 of and kernels. 623% 952 
Pulp and waste paper 150 Crude rubber, incl. ti 
Textile fibres 1,126,957 185,264 reclaimed 16,475. 
| Crude fertilizers and crude Wood, lumber and cork .. a 452,216 1,783 
- minerals, excluding coal, petro- Pulp and waste paper eee 119,128 
and Precious stones 17,428 Textile fibres . 463,390 1,222,838. 
| metal scra — 
| 219,823 862,382 stones 2,522,201 121,609. 
ubricants & related ores and metal scrap 98,624 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), ‘inedible, nes. 9,686,811 5,516,818 
‘| fats, greases & deriv. .... 2,147 38,256 yi 1 fuel 
Chemical elements and compounds 128,283 related 509 892 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring | A 
materiain 389,620 veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- ats, greases & deriv. 1,017,111 112,731 
ducts —> 416 1,081,881 Chemical elements and compounds — 523,098 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet. | Mineral tar & crude chem. from 
polishing & cleansing prep. ...... 10,000 231,380 coal, petroleum & natural gas .. — 34,974 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & : Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
prod. 1 59,548 materials 5,1 81 ,899 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & Medicinal & pharmaceutical pre : 
Rubber manufactures, nes. _........ 2,400 41,271 Essen. oils & perfume mater. ; toilet, 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- ~ polishing & cleansing prep. es. 14,598 847,291 
121,475 Fertilizers, manufactured — 10,020 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 31,271 696,373 Explosives & miscel. chemicals & : 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 87,656 636,905 
articles & related prod. _............. 224,987 18,902,659 Leather, leather manuf. nes, & | 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 684,614 1,009,472 dressed furs es 3,900 127,535 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 30 115,677. Rubber manufactures, Tes. oes 1,100 269,690 
1,167,079 Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Manufactures of metals _............... 10,210 4,192,037 241,897 
Machinery other than electric ...... 3008, "529, 563. Paper, paperboard & manufactures — 3,277,215 
Electric machinery, apparatus and > Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
‘Transport equipment oo... 47,600 191,963 Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s a 5,665,010 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- “Silver. platinum, gems & jewellery . 1,446,718 
& fixtures Base metals 81,800 2 566,911 
Furniture and fixtures 227,670 24,520 21,869,595 
Travel goods, handbags, 1,200 226,865 inery other than electric ...... 24,627 978,798 
Profess. scientific & controlling equipment 117,380 2,075,248 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; | | Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
watches & clocks .......... 23,827 531,422 ing, heating & 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 20,726 4,246,552 & fittings 2,963,940 
Live animals, not for food .......... 420 15630 and fixtures 706,377 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... — 168,114 
Total 11,179,161 64,049,466 Clothing .... = 61,000 29,308,403 
Footwear — 10,232,086 
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Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; ; 

Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 

Live animals, not for food .............. 


Gold and specie. 


Grand Total .... 


Imports 


131,205 


Exports 
$ 


1,275,735 


21,758 11,864,454 


6,820 


289,797,495 206,719,599 


4,087,772 


289,797,495 210,807,371 


MIDDLE AND NEAR EAST COUNTRIES 


Fish and fish preparations -_...........-. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations __.. 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Textile fibres ...... 
Animal & veg. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

mater. 


Animal & veg: oils (not essen. oils), 


fats, greases & deriv. ................- 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf.,, n.es., & 
dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made- -up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals _................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
Transport equipment ...................... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures ............:......: 
Travel goods, 
Clothing | 
Footwear 


Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


Total 


AUSTRIA 


Meat and meat preparations _......... 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Animal & veg. crude wmater., 
inedible, n.e.s. 


81,200 
95,986 
34.399 


270,027 


22,568 
774,000. 


3,433 


51,000 


2,027,770 


9,150 


504 

5,236 
24,630 
3,062 
2,916 

660 
375,833 
1,244,716 
48,661 


1,241,027 


19,415 


9,904 
17,827 


27,653 
3,400 


11,234 


5,264,350 
28,110 
105,108 
2,320 
495,874 
11,287 


427,331 
150 


981,885 
76,882 
50,046 

2,697,254 


405,035 


24,502 
744,032 


$369,583 14,351,144 


4 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 
Imports 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf, nes. & 
dressed furs 160,638 | — 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- HO 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 10,054,615 — Al 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. pudiweaice 1,101,845 5,261 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 160,372 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 16,211 — Mon 
Manufactures of metals .................. 89,021 3,325 terest 
Machinery other than electric ...... 175,851 — at 6— 
machinery, apparatus and | Ped 
app ga 78,318 — j—12 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- - financi 
ing, heating & fixtures Real e 
7,619 — arounc 
Furniture and fixtures -__................. 10,100 — ness 1 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 27,426 — chants 
51,895 — and e 
Profess. scientific & controlling tions 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; ports 
watches & clocks ..occccc-ssessess-s, 326,463 — | have 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 187,224 — from 
well | 
Total 18,157,453 13,776 big 
«difficu 
totalli 
(To be continued) yarn | 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


~HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Money Market 


Money continued easy last month in 
ending, in- 


at 6—8% p.a., by Chinese banks at 
8—10% pa, by native banks at 
1—1.2% per month, and by private 


financiers 


at about 14% per month. 


Real estate mortgages were charged at 


around 1% per month, and much busi- 
ness was concluded. 
chants, especially Chinese-style import 
and export firms, rather tight condi- 


Among mer- 


_tions prevailed for proceeds from out- 
ports were difficult to collect, and they 


have to pay high interest for loans 
from native banks and financiers. One 
_well known sugar merchant, and two 
: big ‘grocery stores were in financial 
difficulty and failed, 
totalling over $14 million. 


their liabilities 


yarn spinning mill was in trouble. 


During the first half year, the money 
market was generally easy, and during 
the last two months credits were easily 


obtainable as commodity prices were 


stable, and banks were willing to ac- 
cept them as surety. Bank business 


was not at all prosperous, for imports 
and exports were reduced; few bad 


debts were incurred. Several native 
banks changed their status and incor- 
porated with limited liability, and 
modernised their business in operating 
bill departments. Their charges for 
opening letters of credit were compara- 
tively lower than foreign banks and 


their business increased. Business of 


most native banks was dull, and their 


_ expenses were often hardly met. Pawn 


though their interest 
high, 2—3 per cent per month accord- 

Ing to the value of securities, lenders 
were usually eager to dispose of goods 


urs 


urs 


ES 


shops and money lenders were not en- 
joying as good a business as before; 
charges were 


taken in pawn at very low prices and 
even below cost. 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
June 28 $252 251% Low 
: 252% 251% 

30 252% 252. 

July 1 HOLIDAY 
2 252% 251 
3 25254 252 262 High 


_ The opening and closing prices were 
$2512 and 252%, and the highest and 


lowest were $2528 and 2514. The 
highest and lowest for the month of 
June were $2553 and 251. 


With the slight advance of US$ 


) rates and little better demand for ex- 


port, the quiet gold market improved. 


One cotton | 


Business was very quiet. Value of 
seats in the Exchange dropped further 
to only $7,000 per seat due to a pes- 
simistic future appraisal. As large 
quantities in contracted imports were 
concluded last week and their arrival 
is expected shortly, future trend of 
the market is expected to be easy. 
Interest favoured sellers, amounted to 
$1.04 per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings totalled 59,700 taels or a daily 
average of 11,940 _ taels. Positions 
taken figured at 53,600 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
12,510 taels, of which 7,010 taels listed 
and 5,500 taels arranged. Imports 
were mainly from Macao and totalled 
8,500 taels; expenses for  re-import 
from Macao dropped to only $2.50 per 
tael. Exports figured at 9,200 taels, 
and were divided as follows: 4,000 
taels to Singapore, 2,500 taels to Bur- 
ma, 1,500 taels to Indochina, and 1,200 
taels to Korea. Differences paid for 


local and Macao .99 fine were $13.00—. 


12.40 and 12.00—11.80 
per tael of .945 fine. 
worked in the Exchange were US$37.95 
—37.90. Contracts of 28,800 fine 
ounces were concluded at 37.87 C.LF. 
Macao. 


respectively 


Silver 


June 28-July-3 Bar pertael $coin 20c¢ coins 
High $5.55 3.60 2.75 
Low 8.40 3.48 2.70 


Prices advanced by practically 5 per 
cent on keen buying by exporters, for 
prices in London and India were steady 
and made exports profitable. The 
long built up stock, which waited for 
requirements of exporters, had a good 
chance to be disposed of. Further 
activity will depend on imports, which 
may be expected to increase due to 
the appreciation of prices here. Total 


tradings were 7,000 taels in bars, 
35,000 $ coins, and 20,000 20c coins. 
US$ 
: Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
June 28 $579%4 57814 578 
580 57914 578% 57734 
0 580% 57934 578%, 5783¢ 
July 1 HOLIDAY 

1 579 579 577 34 
3 6581 580 57914 578% 

D.D. rates: High 579 Low 5774. 
The highest and lowest for’ the 


month of June, for T.T. were $5814 


and 5773, and for Notes $5812 and 
5763. 


_ Easier cross rates in New York and 
heavier purchase of T.T. by gold im- 
porters improved the rates. Agents of 
Communist China continued to-.acquire 
cash notes, and they may have to con- 
tinue for some time yet as their re- 
quirements were not met. Tradings 


.D.D. US$205,000. 


Cross rates 


as a whole wére quite normal, but busi- 
ness in the speculative notes forward 
was somewhat reduced. Future trend 
of the market remains quiet ard rates 
are expected to be little changed as 
our rates are working near the official 
cross rate of 2.80. Trading totals 
were, for T.T. US$1,060,000 for 
Notes US$2,300,000 in fictitious for- 
ward and US$422,000 in cash, and for 
In the T.T. sector, 
offers from Japan, Korea and Taiwan 
were well absorbed by general and 
gold importers, while funds from Bang- 
kok and the Philippines were few. In 
the Notes market, speculators were not. 
active, while the big cash stock was 
able to meet the demands of Com- 
munist agents. Interest favoured 
sellers, amounted to 70 cents per 
US$1,000, and positions taken figured 
at US$2,300,000.. In the D.D. sector, 
the market was quiet and _ tradings 
normal, 


Far Pactern 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.91—1.89, and Japan 
0.0143—0.0138. Highest and lowest rates per 
HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya $.535—0.5345, 
Indochina 13.80—13.50, and Thailand 3.60. 
Sales: Pesos 190,000, Yen 86 millions, Malaya 
Dollars 210,000, Piastre 14 millions, and Baht 3 
millions. The market was generally quiet with 
better offers for Peso. Yen rates for delivery 
in Tokyo quoted about 1 to 2 per cent higher 
than those for Yokohama, Nagasaki and Osaka 
as principal agents for traders were concentrated 
in Tokyo. Piastre had no reflection on the 
sudden retreat of the French Forces in Indo- 
china. Indonesia Rupiah was nominally quoted 
at below 20 cents, but notes dropped heavily 
to 18% cents due to rumour of its depreciation. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank Notes continued to gain and 
were quoted at $173—170 per million. Only 
small business was transacted. Taiwan Bank 
Notes were little traded and quoted at $213.50— 
209.00 per thousand, while remittances were 
quoted at 216.50—216.00. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 15.62—15.60, Australia 
12.21—12.19, New Zealand 14.10—14.07, Egypt 
14.00, South Africa 15.35—15.32, India 1.1275— 


1.1125, Pakistan 0.95—0.945, Ceylon 0.98, 
Burma 0.70, Malaya 1.825—1.822, Canada 
5.865—5.845, Philippines 1'.95—1.9425, Macao 


1.03, Japan 0.01495—0.0149, Switzerland 1.30, 
France 0.0155, Indochina 0.075—0.0705, Indo- 
nesia 0.20—0.185, and Thailand 0.273—0.27. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Hongkong share market during 
June recorded a total number of 1,526,- 
181 shares traded amounting to 
$15,161,582 which is $3,413,500 more 
than the figure of May and $2,764,263 
more than that of June 1953. Senti- 
ment recently was influenced by the 
situation in Indochina. More business 
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was done during last two weeks when 
Geneva talks improved. Public utili- 
ties were more popular than other 
shares and out of the 14 million shares 
changing hands during the month, 
Tramways, China Lights, and Electrics 
took about 267,000 shares. Other 
popular shares were Dairy Farm, 
Hotels, Banks, Union Insurance and 
Amalgamated Rubber. As idle capital 
is plentiful in the market, business 
could be further improved if peace is 
restored in Indochina. However, in 
view of the fact that the slack season 
is not yet over and that most quota- 
tions are rather high, price-improve- 
ments if any will not be very steep. 


Last week’s market developments: 
Monday: The market opened the week 
on a_ steady note. Scrip was not 
readily obtainable with the result that 
where changed. prices edged, upwards. 
Textiles and Wheelocks were keenly 
sought and closed with buyers at their 
highest levels 
H.K. Banks were again firm as were 
Hotels. Elsewhere prices remain un- 
changed but the undertone was still 
steady firm. Tuesday: On increasing 


- demand, Textiles made a _ spectacular 
rise from $7.15 to $7.60 during today’s 


trading. Wheelocks also rallied sharp- 
ly to $7.45. Hotels again forged 
ahead and reached $9.05 but yielded 
some ground on profit-taking at the 
close. Elsewhere there little 
change but the undertone was very 
steady. Wednesday: There was little 
activity on the Stock Exchange during 
the half day session but~-on balance 
prices were again fractionally higher. 
Yangtsze Finance shares made a useful 
advance aided by their improved statis- 
tical value of $7.71 as at June 29, up 
51 cents from May 28. H.K. Banks 
and Unions were strong on shortage of 
scrip whilst the former was £1 up 
on the London market. Apart from 
Yaumati Ferries which were firmer the 
market was 
Thursday: Holiday. Friday: Latest 
developments in Indochina caused the 
market to become somewhat subdued 
when the Exchange opened after the 
holiday yesterday. Apart from Hong- 
kong Banks and Unions’ which held 
firm, prices elsewhere yielded some 
ground and the undertone throughout 
the day was inclined to be uncertain. 


Hongkong Steck Exchange in June 


The behaviour of the stock market 
during the month of June was inclined 
to be erratic. The dominating in- 
fluence was of course the conference 
at Geneva and with prospects brighter 
at month’s end shares finished on an 
optimistic note and at their best. 
Utilities accounted for a major part 
of the turnover, but: Dairies and Hotels 
both had periods of spirited activity. 
Wheelocks after passing through a 
period of weakness staged a useful re- 
covery under fresh support. The pat- 
tern of Banks and Unions was very 
steady and variations either way were 
usually fractional. In rubbers Amal- 


gamated attracted most attention, and 


for some past weeks. 


dull but very steady. — 


after bumping along the bottom at 79c. 
later improved about 10%. The under- 
tone of the market at the close was 
satisfactory. 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Chinese Estates, Ltd., Lane Craw- 
ford,~Ltd., and the Wing On Co., Ltd., 
H.K. Tramways, Ltd., announced a 
proposed new issue of 1 Bonus share 
for every 2 held. 


Business reported during June: 
$15,161,582. Business in 1953: $150,- 
766,890. Business Jan./June 1954: 
$109,3800,8238. Business June, 1953: 
$12,397,319. | 

Business reported during June: 

Qty. of 

Shares 

H.K. Govt. 314% Loan (1948) is $50,000 

Lombard. Insurance ............ 1,041 

China Underwriters ............ 2,750 

Wheelock Marden 85,300 

395 

China Lights (F. 98,668 

-China Entertainment ............ 200 

Amalgamated Rubber ........... 195,100 

9,201 


S’hai Kelantan 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 
COMMCDITY MARKETS IN JUNE 


Commedity markets in June did not 
show much improvement from May 
records but sentiments were better as 
Korea, China, Japan and Taiwan 
shewed increased interests especially 
in metals, industrial chemicals and 
cotton yarn. Orders, however, were 
few and quantities limited. In _ the 
case of cotton yarn where big orders 
were placed directly with manufac- 
turers, open market was not much 
stimulated. China business was curbed 
by low ceiling prices, and in some 
cases, limited by inadequate _ stock. 
China and Japan developed a tendency 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


of utilising HK more for marketing 
exports rather than purchasing im- 
ports. Where big orders were con- 
cerned, buyers often went outside the 
market and negotiated directly with 
suppliers. Indonesia and Thailand 
would have bought more from Hong- 
kong if they had more exchange on 
hand. Korea proved to be HK’s best 
customer with enough exchange to pay 
for her requirements. Her orders, 
though not as substantial as expected, 
poured in constantly. By the end of 
the month metals were buoyant with 
price gains for popular items, indus- 
trial chemicals maintained firm ground, 
China produce was more quiet, 
maceuticals improved slightly on the 
strength of renewed buying from 
China, Korea, Taiwan and India, paper 
was low by heavy arrivals from Japan 
despite brisk trading, and cotton yarn 
& piece goods still lacked active local 
demand. Other developments during 
the month: (1) Oyster sauce pro- 
cessed in HK from oyster juice of 
Japanese origin was added to the list 
of Chinese-style HK products permit- 
ted entry into the US under Compre- 
hensive Certificate of Origin. (2) In 
an effort to stimulate local commodity 
market, Department of Commerce and 
Industry further amended appendices 
A and B to Trade Control Notice No. 
4/54 which governs local sales of 
strategic-type goods. (3) The Ex- 
change Controller announced that all 


China barter-cargo is allowed to be 
exported -through HK to the Trans- 
ferable Account Area—Turkey, Iran, 


Hungary, and Canada without surren- 
der of exchange. However, local ex- 
porters must submit bank certificate 
to ccnfirm that the export has been 
approved by the Chinese authorities 
under a Barter Agreement. (4) A 
list of non-strategic type articles which 
may be exported to HK under general 
licence was compiled and announced 


by the US Commerce Department. (5) 


The UK Trade Commissioner here is- 
sued a list of some 400 items in 31 cate- 
gories which may be permitted export 
to China within the limits of China em- 
bargo. A list of de-controlled items 
announced in London of those whick 
may be exported under licence to any 
destination including China was cir- 
culated by HK General Chamber of 
Commerce. (6) Insurance rate with 
respect to China-bound vessels that 
call at or sail from Baltic or Black 
Sea ports increased from 1% to 5% 


China: More import licences were 
issued for metals, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals but ceiling prices were low 
There were more enquiries than orders 
and bookings were limited in quanti- 
ties. In view of her direct trade nego. 
tiations with Britain, France, Germany 
Japan and contacts with factory-agents 
in HK for direct shipments to Ching 
for orders of bulk quantities, HK re- 
mained an emergency _ station for 
China in supplying her 


was steady and more new items were 
introduced. By Canton-Kowloon Rail- 
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vay, by sea from Shanghai, Dairen and 
ther North China ports newsprint, 
otton piece goods, canned food, beer, 
trawboards, marine’ products were 
hipped to HK in addition to usual 
vopular items. 


Korea: The US$113 million purchas- 
ng programme included cotton,: cotton 
rarn, cotton piece goods, construction 
naterials, timber, beans, chemicals, 
ugar, flour, rubber, paper, raw hides, 
netals, tyres, glass, wheat, rayon & 
ther fabrics and carpenter’s tools. 
longkong exporters were invited by 
seoul to bid for the supply of follow- 
ng: (1) 213,000 yards of light blue 
vorsted cloth and (2) round steel bars, 
tructural steel plates, structural steel 
ngles, hydraulic jacks, twist drill, 
lectric arc welder and a trailer-type 


rivetted bridge. Korea’s order for 
IK cotton yarn amounted to US$3.5 
aillion. The amount earmarked for 
{K cotton piecegoods was US$165,000. 
Irders included khaki, grey sheetings, 
eans, and drills and coloured & 
leached cloth. Korea also ordered ten 
‘7-ton fishing trawlers from Hongkong. 


Taiwan: At the beginning of the 


veriod, Taipei imported very little from 
. longkong. By the end of June Taiwan 
ook up substantial quantities of peni- 
illin G 200,000 units, insulin, sac- 
harum lactose, aspirin powder, dihy- 
rostreptomycin and _ other popular 
_tems in metals and paper. Taiwan 
tJso enquired for scrap iron but the 
_rder finally went to US which sup- 
_ilied them at US$39 per ton cif Tai- 
van. HK offered US$43. After the 


ssue of the 4th period foreign ex- 
hange allocations Taiwan would prob- 
‘bly be more active in local commodi- 
y market. 


Thailand: To _ facilitate her trade 
vith HK, Thailand established her first 
‘ank abroad in HK. The Bangkok 
sank (HK) Limited is a branch of 
he semi-official Bangkok Bank Limited 
n Bangkok. Thai baht which im- 
roved at the beginning of the month 
ased under the rush for HK dollars 
'y importers. Thailand also tried to 
arn more exchange by offering her 
ice at reduced prices. In order to 
ase the drain on her foreign exchange 
eserve, Thailand further tightened 
ontrols on imports of cotton textiles 
grey sheeting, bleached sheeting and 
ewing thread). Imports of _ these 
tems, however, may still be permitted 
self-provided exchange. Im- 
sort restrictions of mainland China 
‘roducts were also tightened and many 
cnsignments from HK _ suspected to 
ve of China origin were detained by 
he authorities. Thai authorities have 
veen expanding the list of “luxurious’’ 
ticles which are prohibited to im- 
vort into Thailand and many commodi- 
jes produced in China were included. 


_ Burma: To facilitate checking of 
mport licences against shipments, 
3urmese authorities required that all 
‘ills of lading covering cargoes’ to 


# 
\ 


femal ir compressor for the construction of | 
ocal 


Burma must have name and address 
of the consignee of goods. properly 
entered. The new measure will also 
help to prevent transfer of import 
licences. Burma’s purchase _ in local 
markets for Japanese piecegoods and 
chinaware and Chinese cereal dropped 
off as she traded direct with Japan and 
China for these items. Orders received 
recently from Rangoon covered fruits, 
aluminiumware, enamelware and rain- 
wear. 


Indonesia: The capital tie-up of HK 
firms in Indonesia on old orders already 


shipped remained serious due to the 


limited amount of exchange allocations 
granted by Djakarta authorities and 
the bearish market for Indonesian 
products in Hongkong. Of the 6,000 
lots of commodities shipped to Indo- 
nesia under D/P during the past two 
months, only 2,000 cases were settled. 
The resumption of compensatory bar- 
ter with Hongkong failed to stimulate 
exports of Indonesian produce to HK 
on account of high cost. The latest 
allocations of foreign exchange were 
for imports from US, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Japan and Denmark. Special 
allocation of foreign exchange, how- 
ever, was granted for the import of 
cotton yarn from HK. Other priority 
items which would get special alloca- 
tions were industrial chemicals, metals 
and structural steel. 


Japan: Japan’s exports to HK far 
exceeded her imports from HK. She 
rushed metals and paper to HK when 
local market was short of supplies from 
Europe. Japans semi-finished pro- 
ducts also poured into HK for re- 
manufacture and re-export. On _ the 
other hand Japan approached China 
directly for her supply of China pro- 
duce. To utilise the favourable balance 
of HK-trade Japanese importers plan- 
ned to step up their purchases from 
HK and among the scheduled £200,- 
000 purchases were soyabeans, vege- 
table oils, silk waste, pharmaceutical 
chemicals and scrap iron. Just when 
Japan seemed to regain her foothold 


‘in HK market, local importers dis- 


covered that out of the recent rush of 
Japanese goods to this Colony, some 
shipments did not match with samples. 
The Office of the HK Government in 
Tokyo took action to press for settle- 
ment of outstanding commercial claims 
in respect of supply of bad quality 
goods or for non-delivery against con- 
tract. | 

Philippines & Malaya: Philippines 
recently permitted qualified firms to 
import cotton yarn duty free. Cotton 
yarn eligible for duty exemption in- 
cluded HK, Indian, Egyptian and Italian 
origins. Japanese products were ex- 
cluded. HK-Philippine trade was, 
however, limited to small quantities 
of cotton piece goods, underwear, fruits 
and edibles to Manila. The _ situation 
might improve when more_ import 
licences would be issued by Manila in 
July. Business with Malaya would 
prebably improve as rubber and tin 


prices were better which enable Malaya 


to earn more exchange to buy from 
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Hongkong: cotton knitted underwear, 
shirts, vacuum bottles, enamelware, 
towel, rayon products’ and electrical 
accessories. 


Metals: On the strength of support 
from Korea, Taiwan, China and local 
consumers metals improved from firm 
to, buoyant. With new supplies from 
Europe and Japan, market’ turned 
brisk during the middle of the month. 
China was more active than previous 
month but her purchases were limited 
by low ceiling prices. Most popular 
items like tin plate, black plate (and 


waste waste), reached new heights 


under the pressure of low stock, in- 
creased indent cost and keen demand. 
Structural steel remained on the high 
level with local demand and increased 
cost. Galvanized iron sheets damped 
by heavy arrivals from Japan was later 
improved by supports from China and 
Korea. Keen demand and low stock 
boasted prices of galvanized iron pipe 
and gal. steel plate. Increased indent 
cost stimulated price gains for copper 
sheets, brass rod, gal. iron wire, steel 
wire, wire rope. Low stock improved 
prices of iron wire nails, _ stainless 
steel, pig lead while straits tin sank 
under weight of heavy stock. Zinc 
sheet, pegged up in the wake of in- 
creased indent cost, later ebbed under 
sales pressure and lack of buying in- 
terest. China’s negotiation for direct 
shipment of 500 tons of galvanized 
iron sheets from Japan to China and 
Taiwan’s switch of the order’ for 
7,000 tons of scrap iron to US damped 
the bullish sentiment but tendency of 
popular items remained buoyant. 


Industrial Chemicals: Low stocks, 
lack of indent offers and increased costs 
kept industrial chemicals firm despite 
slow down of purchases by Korea and 
China. Trade was limited to few 
special items such as petrolatum which 
reached record height on the strength 
of orders from China and Korea as 
well as indent increases. Caustic soda 
improved when Korea ordered some 
1000 drums. Shellac gained further 
on increased indent and orders from 
China. Rubber’ accelerator, sodium 
hydrosulphite, cresylic acid, carbon 
black, copper sulphate, gum _ arabic, 
and sodium bichromate gained in prices 
due to lack of stock and keen demand. 
Other popular items were:  carbolic 
acid, citric acid, tanning extract, sodium 
perborate, acetic acid, aluminium paste, 
lithepone, rosin, tartaric acid, lead 
acetate, soda ash, sodium nitrate, 
sodium cyanide and industrial tallow. 
Due to lack of demand and_ heavy 
stock, zinc oxide and boric acid were 
pegged lower. 


Pharmaceuticals: Few selected items 
recorded price gains: dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, penicillin G 200,000 units, DDT 
powder, santonin crystal, ascorbic acid 
and sulphonamides which were sought 


after by Korea, China and Taiwan. 


China’s purchases were limited by her 
low ceiling prices while Taiwan and 


Korea slowed down. Prices of most 
popular items were firm but the trend 
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was done during last two weeks when 
Geneva talks improved. Public utili- 
ties were more popular than other 
shares and out of the 14 million shares 
changing hands during the month, 
Tramways, China Lights, and Electrics 
took about 267,000 shares. Other 
popular shares were Dairy Farm, 
Hotels, Banks, Union Insurance and 
Amalgamated Rubber. As idle capital 
is plentiful in the market, business 
could be further improved if peace is 
restored in Indochina. However, in 
view of the fact that the slack season 
is not yet over and that most quota- 
tions are rather high, price-improve- 
ments if any will not be very steep. 


Last week’s market developments: 
Monday: The market opened the week 
on a steady note. Scrip was not 
readily obtainable with the result that 
where changed. prices edged, upwards. 
Textiles and Wheelocks were keenly 
sought and closed with buyers at their 
highest levels for some past weeks. 
H.K. Banks were again firm as were 
Hotels. Elsewhere prices remain un- 
changed but the undertone was still 
steady firm. Tuesday: On increasing 
demand, Textiles made a _ spectacular 
rise from $7.15 to $7.60 during today’s 
trading. Wheelocks also rallied sharp- 
ly to $7.45. Hotels again forged 
ahead and reached $9.05 but yielded 
some ground on profit-taking at _ the 
close. Elsewhere there was _ little 
change but the undertone was very 
steady. 
activity on the Stock Exchange during 
the half day session but on _ balance 
prices were again fractionally higher. 
Yangtsze Finance shares made a useful 
advance aided by their improved statis- 
tical value of $7.71 as at June 29, up 
51 cents from May 28. H.K. Banks 
and Unions were strong on shortage of 
scrip whilst the former was £1 up 
on the London market. Apart from 


Yaumati Ferries which were firmer the | 


market was- dull but very steady. 
Thursday: Holiday. Friday: Latest 
developments in Indochina caused the 
market to become somewhat subdued 


when the Exchange opened after the 


holiday yesterday. Apart from Hong- 
kong Banks and Unions which held 
firm, prices elsewhere yielded some 
ground and the undertone throughout 
the day was inclined to be uncertain. 


Hongkong Steck Exchange in June 


The behaviour of the stock market 
during the month of June was inclined 
to be erratic. The dominating in- 
fluence was of course the conference 
at Geneva and with prospects brighter 
at month’s end shares finished on an 
optimistic note and at their best. 
Utilities accounted for a major part 
of the turnover, but: Dairies and Hotels 
both had periods of spirited activity. 
Wheelocks after passing through a 
period of weakness staged a useful re- 
covery under fresh support. The pat- 
tern of Banks and Unions was very 
steady and variations either way were 
usually fractional. In rubbers Amal- 
gamated attracted most attention, and 


Wednesday: There was little 


after bumping along the bottom at 79c. 
later improved about 10%. The under- 
tone of the market at the close was 
satisfactory. 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Chinese Estates, Ltd, Lane Craw- 
ford, Ltd., and the Wing On Co., Ltd., 
H.K. Tramways, Ltd., announced a 
proposed new issue of 1 Bonus share 
for every 2 held. 


Business reported during June: 
$15,161,582. Business in 1953: $150,- 
766,890. Business Jan./June 1954: 
$109,300,8238. Business June, 19538: 
$12,397,319. 

Business reported during June: 

Qty. of 
Shares 

H.K. Govt. 314%4% Loan (1948) .. $50,000 

Lombard Insurance 1,041 

China Underwriters ............ 2,750 

Union Waterboate 2,220 

Wheelock Marden 85,300 

mk. Lands CRights) - 1,974 

Chinn Fd.) 98 668 

-China Entertainment. ............ 200 

465,000 

Amalgamated Rubber .......... 195,100 

1,000 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 
COMMCDITY MARKETS IN JUNE 


Commedity markets in June did not 
show much improvement from May 
records but sentiments were better as 
Korea, China, Japan and Taiwan 
shewed increased interests especially 
in metals, industrial chemicals and 
cotton yarn. Orders, however, were 
few and quantities limited. In _ the 
case of cotton yarn where big orders 
were placed directly with manufac- 
turers, open market was not much 


stimulated. China business was curbed 
by low ceiling prices, and in some 
cases, limited by inadequate _ stock. 


China and Japan developed a tendency 


— gued a list of some 400 items in 31 cate- 
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of utilising HK more for marketing 
exports rather’ than 
ports. Where 


purchasing im- by 
big orders were con- ‘Mer 


_eerned, buyers often went outside the Otton | 


market and negotiated directly with rawbo 
suppliers. Indonesia and Thailand hipped 
would have bought more from Hong-)0Pular 
kong if they had more exchange on XKore; 
hand. Korea proved to be HK’s bestng pro 


customer with enough exchange to pay-arn, ¢ 


for her requirements. Her orders, nateria 
though not as substantial as expected, ugar, ; 
poured in constantly. By the end of petals 
the month metals were buoyant with,they f 
price gains for popular items, indus- longko 
trial chemicals maintained firm ground, {eoy] 
China produce was more quiet, phar-ng: (1 
maceuticals improved slightly on the yorsted 
strength of renewed buying from tructui 
China, Korea, Taiwan and India, paper ngles 
was low by heavy arrivals from Japan Jectric 
despite brisk trading, and cotton yarn jy cor 
& piece goods still lacked active local. rivet 
demand. Other developments during {K 
the month: (1) Oyster sauce pro-yillion. 
cessed in HK from oyster juice of [IK cot 
Japanese origin was added to the list )rders 
of Chinese-style HK products permit- eans, 
ted entry into the US under Compre-,leache 
hensive Certificate of Origin. (2) In'7-ton 
an effort to stimulate local commodity 
market, Department of Commerce and Taiw 
Industry further amended appendices ‘eriod, 
A and B to Trade Control Notice No. longko 
4/54 which governs local sales of ook 
strategic-type goods. (3) The Ex-illin (¢ 
change Controller announced that all harum 
China barter-cargo is allowed to be rostre 
exported -through HK to the Trans-tems } 
ferable Account Area—Turkey, Iran, e1 
Hungary, and Canada without surren- rder : 
der of exchange. However, local ex- lied t 
porters must submit bank certificatevan. | 
to ccnfirm that the export has been ssue 
approved by the Chinese authorities hange 
under a Barter Agreement. (4) A-bly be 
list of non-strategic type articles which y mar 
may be exported to HK under general Thai 
licence was compiled and announced 
by the US Commerce Department. (5) ene 
The UK Trade Commissioner here is- dank 


gories which may be permitted export ne ee 
to China within the limits of China em- ..voq 
bargo. A list of de-controlled items 
announced in London of those which, |, 
may be exported under licence to any Las : 
destination including China was ecir- 
culated by HK General Chamber of ad th 
Commerce. (6) Insurance rate with Qcorvye 
respect to China-bound vessels that 
call at or sail from Baltic or Black 14 
Sea ports increased from 1% to 5% pote 
China: More import licences were tems, 
issued for metals, chemicals and phar- -nder 
maceuticals but ceiling prices were low bhinks 


and bookings were limited in quanti. °?S!8 


tiations with Britain, France, Germany he au 
Japan and contacts with factory-agents °°", © 
in HK for direct shipments to Chine ticle: 
for orders of bulk quantities, HK re-(0Tt 1 
mained an emergency station for 
China in supplying her 


current re- pur, 
quirements. The flow of China staples mport 
was steady and more new items were 3y+me 


introduced. By Canton-Kowloon Rail- iis 


e 
ry 
| 
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ceting 
; im. Vay, by sea from Shanghai, Dairen and 
econ-'ther North China ports newsprint, 
e the Otton piece goods, canned food, beer, 
with. trawboards, marine products were 
ailand hipped to HK in addition to usual 
Hong- vopular items. 


3€ ON Korea: The US$113 million purchas- 
; bestng programme included cotton, cotton 
O pay arn, cotton piece goods, construction 
rders,naterials, timber, beans, chemicals, 
ected, ugar, flour, rubber, paper, raw hides, 
nd of netals, tyres, glass, wheat, rayon & 
_ with ther fabrics and  carpenter’s tools. 
indus-{ongkong exporters were invited by 
round, Seoul to bid for the supply of follow- 
phar-ng: (1) 213,000 yards of light blue 
n the yorsted cloth and (2) round steel bars, 
from tructural steel plates, structural steel 
paper ngles, hydraulic jacks, twist drill, 
Japan lectric arc welder and a trailer-type 
_ yarn ir compressor for the construction of 
local, rivetted bridge. Korea’s order for 
luring IK cotton yarn amounted to US$3.5 
> pro-nillion. The amount earmarked for 
ice of IK cotton piecegoods was US$165,000. 
1e list)rders included khaki, grey sheetings, 
ermit-eans, and drills and coloured & 
mpre-ileached cloth. Korea also ordered ten 
2) In’7-ton fishing trawlers from Hongkong. 
nodity | 
e and Taiwan: At the beginning of the 
ndices ‘eriod, Taipei imported very little from 
-e No. longkong. By the end of June Taiwan 
les of ook up substantial quantities of peni- 
Ex- illin G 200,000 units, insulin, sac- 
at all harum lactose, aspirin powder, dihy- 
to be rostreptomycin and other popular 
Trans-tems in metals and paper. Taiwan 
Iran, Iso enquired for scrap iron but the 
urren- rder finally went to US which sup- 
al ex-'lied them at US$39 per ton cif Tai- 
‘ificatevan. HK offered US$438. After the 
, beenssue of the 4th period foreign ex- 
orities hange allocations Taiwan would prob- 
4) A bly be more active in local commodi- 
which y market. 


Thailand: To facilitate her trade 
4 (5) vith HK, Thailand established her first 
it. (5) ank abroad in HK. The Bangkok 
(HK) Limited is a branch of 
he semi-official Bangkok Bank Limited 
€Xpor! Bangkok. Thai baht which im- 
™sroved at the beginning of the month 
Wwems ased under the rush for HK dollars 
'y importers. Thailand also tried to 
by offering her 
ice at reduced prices. In order to 
th ase the drain on her foreign exchange 
reserve, Thailand further tightened 
Black ontrols on imports of cotton textiles 
grey sheeting, bleached sheeting and 
-ewing thread). Imports these 
; were tems, however, may still be permitted 
self-provided exchange. Im- 
sort restrictions of mainland China 
orders Toducts were also tightened and many 


Thai authorities have 
agents ‘¢¢n expanding the list of “luxurious” 
Chine rticles which are prohibited to im- 
IK re. (ort into Thailand and many commodi- 
produced in China were included. 


Burma: To facilitate checking of 
mport licences against shipments, 


Rail. surmese authorities required that all 
Mills of lading covering cargoes to 


\ 


manufacture and 


‘in HK market, 


Burma must have name and address 


of the consignee of goods_ properly 
entered. The new measure will also 
help to prevent transfer of import 
licences. Burma’s purchase in local 


markets for Japanese piecegoods and 
chinaware and Chinese cereal dropped 
off as she traded direct with Japan and 
China for these items. Orders received 
recently from Rangoon covered fruits, 
aluminiumware, enamelware and rain- 
wear. 


Indonesia: The capital tie-up of HK 
firms in Indonesia on old orders already 
shipped remained serious due to the 
limited amount of exchange allocations 
granted by Djakarta authorities and 
the bearish market for Indonesian 
products in Hongkeng. Of the 6,000 
lots of commodities shipped to Indo- 
nesia under D/P during the past two 
months, only 2,000 cases were settled. 
The resumption of compensatory bar- 
ter with Hongkong failed to stimulate 
exports of Indonesian produce to HK 
on account of high cost. The latest 
allocations of foreign exchange were 
for imports from US, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Japan and Denmark. Special 
allocation of foreign exchange, how- 


ever, was granted for the import of. 


cotton yarn from HK. Other priority 
items which would get special alloca- 
tions were industrial chemicals, metals 
and structural steel. 


Japan: Japan’s exports to HK far 
exceeded her imports from HK. She 
rushed metals and paper to HK when 
local market was short of supplies from 
Europe. Japan's’ semi-finished  pro- 
ducts also poured into HK for re- 
re-export. On_ the 
other hand Japan approached China 
directly for her supply of China pro- 
duce. To utilise the favourable balance 
of HK-trade Japanese importers plan- 
ned to step up their purchases from 


HK and among the scheduled £200,- 


000 purchases were soyabeans, vege- 
table oils, silk waste, pharmaceutical 
chemicals and scrap iron. Just when 
Japan seemed to regain her foothold 
local importers dis- 
covered that out of the recent rush of 
Japanese goods to this Colony, some 
shipments did not match with samples. 
The Office of the HK Government in 
Tokyo took action to press for settle- 
ment of outstanding commercial claims 
in respect of supply of bad quality 
goods or for non-delivery against con- 
tract. | 
Philippines & Malaya: Philippines 
recently permitted qualified firms to 
import cotton yarn duty free. Cotton 
yarn eligible for duty exemption in- 
cluded HK, Indian, Egyptian and Italian 
origins. Japanese products were ex- 
cluded. HK-Philippine trade was, 
however, limited to small quantities 
of cotton piece goods, underwear, fruits 
and edibles to Manila. The situation 
might improve when more _ import 
licences would be issued by Manila in 
July. Business with Malaya would 
prebably improve as rubber and tin 
prices were better which enable Malaya 
to earn more exchange to buy from 
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Hongkong: cotton knitted underwear, 
shirts, vacuum bottles, enamelware, 
towel, rayon products’ and electrical 
accessories. 


Metals: On the strength of support 
from Korea, Taiwan, China and local 
consumers metals improved from firm 
to buoyant. With new supplies from 
Europe and Japan, market’ turned 
brisk during the middle of the month. 
China was more active than previous 


month but her purchases were limited 


by low ceiling prices. Most popular 


items like tin plate, black plate (and 


waste waste), reached new heights 
under the pressure of low stock, in- 
creased indent cost and keen demand. 
Structural steel remained on the high 
level with local demand and increased 
cost. Galvanized iron sheets damped 
by heavy arrivals from Japan was later 
improved by supports from China and 
Korea. Keen demand and low stock 


boasted prices of galvanized iron pipe 


and gal. steel plate. Increased indent 
cost stimulated price gains for copper 
sheets, brass rod, gal. iron wire, steel 
wire, wire rope. Low stock improved 
prices of iron wire nails, stainless 
steel, pig lead while straits tin sank 
under weight of heavy stock. Zinc 
sheet, pegged up in the wake of in- 
creased indent cost, later ebbed under 
sales pressure and lack of buying in- 
terest. China’s negotiation for direct 
shipment of 500 tons of galvanized 
iron sheets from Japan to China and 
Taiwan’s switch of the order’ for 
7,000 tons of scrap iron to US damped 
the bullish sentiment but tendency of 
popular items remained buoyant. 


Industrial Chemicals: Low stocks, 
lack of indent offers and increased costs 
kept industrial chemicals firm despite 
slow down of purchases by Korea and 
China. Trade was limited to few 
special items such as petrolatum which 
reached record height on the strength 
of orders from China and Korea as 
well as indent increases. Caustic soda 
improved when Korea ordered some 
1000 drums. Shellac gained further 
on increased indent and orders from 
China. Rubber’ accelerator, sodium 
hydrosulphite, cresylic acid, carbon 
black, copper sulphate, gum _ arabic, 
and sodium bichromate gained in prices 
due to lack of stock and keen demand. 
Other popular items were:  carbolic 
acid, citric acid, tanning extract, sodium 


_ perborate, acetic acid, aluminium paste, © 


lithopone, rosin, tartaric acid, lead 
acetate, soda ash, sodium nitrate, 
sodium cyanide and industrial tallow. 
Due to lack of demand and _ heavy 
stock, zine oxide and boric acid were 
pegged lower. 


Pharmaceuticals: Few selected items 
recorded price gains: dihydrostreptomy- 
ein, penicillin G 200,000 units, DDT 
powder, santonin crystal, ascorbic acid 
and sulphonamides which were sought 
after by Korea, China and Taiwan. 
China’s purchases were limited by her 
low ceiling prices while Taiwan and 
Korea slowed down. Prices of most 
popular items were firm but the trend 


quanti- 
— 
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was sluggish. Other popular items 


“were: (China) vitamine powders—Bl, 


B2, B6 & D, calcium bromide, pepsin, 


cal gluconate, salicylic acid, benzoic, 
PAS powder, quinine’ ethylcarbonate, 
phenacetin, auromycin tablets, sodium 


bromide, ammonium bromide, salol, 
barbitone and sodium benzoate; (Tai- 
wan) antipyrin, amidopyrin, PAS pow- 
der, quinine ethylcarbonate, benadryl 
capsules, corpus luteum, ephedrine 
hydrochloride, mercuric chloride, iodine 
resublimed and isonicotinie acid hydra- 
zide; (Korea) salicylic acid, and pitui- 
tary & testosterone ampoules; and 
(India) synthomycrytine capsules. 


Paper: Market improved from dull 
to brisk under limited support from 
Taiwan, Indonesia, Korea and _ local 
consumers. Sentiments were damped 
by heavy supply from Japan and _ the 
trend was bearish. Few items which 
lacked Japanese supplies were main- 
tained at high price levels by low stock 
and high indent cost from Europe. 
Supplies of newsprint and strawboard 
from China further depressed prices 
of these two items. US also offered 
at lower-than-European prices: M.G. 
pure ribbed kraft, M.G. pure kraft and 
newsprint in reels. Japanese’ ex- 
porters recently checked their price 
drops and if prices from Europe would 
not ease from their present heights 
situation in Hongkong should improve 
after the slack season as current mar- 


ket prices of most items were general- 


ly below cost. European papers which 
maintained good prices due to lack of 
substantial stock and high indent cost 
were: M.G. pure ribbed kraft, M.G. 
white sulphite, M.G. pure sulphite, M.G. 
pure red, green sulphite, poster, and 
unglazed kraft. Items affected by 
heavy arrivals from Japan were: wood- 
free printing, cellophane, newsprint in 
reams, art paper, bond, strawboard, 
oores board, pitched kraft and glass 
inks. 


Catton Yarn & Piece Goods: Trading 
in cotton yarn improved with renewed 
buying from Korea, Indonesia and 
Burma. The first lot of cotton yarn 
contracted by Korea under FOA fur‘ds 
amounted to US$3.5 million. Asia. 
from FOA aids, extra foreign exchange 
was allocated by Korea for cotton yarn 
imports to meet keen market demand. 
However, as these purchases. and 
orders from Indonesia and Burma were 
placed direct with mills, local market 
was not affected and the prices though 
steady, lacked stimulation of local 
support. In view of Koreas import 
ban on Japanese manufactures, HK 


stands a better chance to compete 
with other sources in getting piece 
goods orders from Korea. On _ the 


other hand China resumed her supply 
of grey sheetings, bleached cloth and 
Indanthren colour cloth to HK and 
Southeast Asia. The first consignment 
ef Chinese cloth amounted to more 
than 100,000 pieces. 


Sugar & Rice: Resumption of supply 
from. Taiwan and arrivals from other 
sources further weighed down the 


of demand and heavy 


market while export demand = was 
sluggish. Tight money situation in- 
creased sales pressure and prices eased 
further. Prices of commercial rice 
were on the increase in June. Allocation 
rice attracted more buyers at prices 
lower than cost. Transactions for the 
month totalled 65,000 to 70,000 bags 
for all grades which is only half of 
May sales. 


China Produce: With export de- 
mand slowed down and import steady, 
China produce was sluggish. However, 
few selected items enjoyed price gains 
under support of active though limited 
demand. More direct trade developed 
between Japan and North China; 
Singapore and Swatow; Thailand, 
Burma & Philippines with Canton. The 
liquidation of vegetable oils in London 
market by Hungarian sources pulled 
down local prices. However, woodoil 
later improved when Australia and 
Japan purchased from HK stocks. Soya 
bean, sluggish under the weight of 
heavy arrival, later improved with 
orders from Singapore. Black beans, 
red beans, cassia lignea, camphor 
powder & oil, galangal, dried chilli, 
sesamum seed, tea, citronella oil and 
aniseed oil improved with increased 
demand but orders were limited in 
quantities. Due to heavy supply on 
hand prices of following items dropped 
despite light trading: green peas, 
rosin, and wheat & rice brans. Lack 


following items down: garlic, ramie, 
bitter almond, rhubarb, talcum, maize, 
seagrass mats and raw silk. 


Hongkong Products: With curtailed 
shipments to Southeast Asia due to 
rains and lack of foreign exchange in 
countries like Thailand and Indonesia, 
factories in Hongkong slowed down 
their production. Meanwhile more en- 
quiries for HK manufactured goods 
were received from Trinidad, 
North Africa, East Africa and Gold 
Coast. They were interested in shirts, 
singlets, shorts, electric flashlights, dry 
batteries and umbrellas. South America 
and the Middle East were also _in- 
terested in handbags, suitcases, 
camphor wood trunks and flasks. 


* * 
Hongkong Commodity Markets on 
June 30, 1954 
Metals: Mild Sheet Angle Bars—Cont or Jap. 


1/8” x 1144” x 1%” $40 picul, 3/16” x 144” x 
1%" $37.50, 3/16” x 1%” $37 .50, yy x 2” x 


2” $37. Mild Steel Flat Bars—Cont or Jap 
iy” x %” and %” $39 picul, x 1”°—2’ $36; 
HK x to $36, x to 1%” $34 


Mild Steel Round Bars—Cont 40’ x \%” to % 
dia $36 picul, 40’ x %”’ to %” $34.50: HK 20’-— 
40’ x 4” to 1” $83.50. Mild Steel Square Bars 
—Cont or Jap 20’—22’ length 1%” $38 picul %” 
and %” $37, 1” $36. Mild Steel Plates—Jap 
4’ x 8 x 1/382” $54 picul, 4’ x 8’ x 1/16” and 
3/32” $46.50. Gal Steel Plain Sheets—UK 4’ x 
8’, 1/16” 54 pound, 3/32” 52 c, 50 ec. Steel 
Wire Ropes—HK 24 x 6 x 720’ 1%” $1.40 Ib, 
$1.20, 1%”? $1.10, 2%” 90 o, 2% and 38” 80 c. 
Tin Plate Waste, Waste—Electrolytic US 18” 
x 24” 1 ton skid $115 per 200 Ib-case; Coked 
US 18” x 24” 1 ton skid $125 per 200 Ib-case; 
Misprint US .18” x 24” and larger $51 __picul. 


Black Plate Wiaste Wlaste—US 18” x 24” and - 


larger G29—G33 $42 picul. Tin Plate—UK 30” 


stock marked 
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NOTICE 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 
Notice to Shareholders 
NOTICE is hereby given that 
an EXTRAORDINARY  GEN- 
ERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders of HONGKONG: TRAM- 


6 $43, ¢ 
WAYS LIMITED will be held at 6s 
the Office of Messrs. Jardine, (nt 18’ to 
Matheson and Company, Limited, eee 


Pedder Street, Hongkong, on jn; 2nd 
THURSDAY, the 15th day of 
July, 1954, at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon for the purpose of con- 
sidering and, if thought fit, pass- Phenol)— 
ing the subjoined Resolution as 
an Ordinary Resolution :— 
“That it is desirable to capita- 
lise a sum of $4,875,000, being 
part of the undivided profits of 
the Company standing to the 
credit of the General Reserve 
Account and accordingly that a_hite, US 
special capital bonus of $4,875,- 
000 free of income tax be — 
declared, and that such bonus © = 
be applied on behalf of the 
persons who on the 15th 
day of July, 1954, were the 
holders of the 1,950,000 issued 
shares of the Company in pay- 
ment in full for 975,000 un- 
issued shares of the Company 
of $5 each, and that such 
975,000 shares credited as fuliy | TT 
paid be accordingly allotted to | T 
such persons respectively in | 
the proportion of one such 
share for every two of the said | T. 
1,950,000 shares then held by T 
such persons respectively, and 
that the shares so distributed 
shall be treated for all purposes N 
as an increase of the nominal 
amount of the capital of the 
Company held by such 
shareholder, and not as income, 
and that such shares shall rank 
for dividend as from the Ist 
day of January, 1954, and in 
all other respects pari passu. 
with the existing issued shares _ C 
of the Company and that no F 
fractional certificates shall be 
issued but that shares repre- 
senting fractions shall be al- 
lotted to a trustee to be nomi- 
nated by the Directors upon 
trust for sale on such condi- 
tions as they consider expedi- 
ent, and the net proceeds of 7 
sale shall be distributed pro- 
portionately amongst those 
members who would otherwise 
be entitled to such fractions 
and in satisfaction thereof.” 
The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
Friday, 9th July, 1954, to Thurs- 
day, 15th July, 1954, both days 
inclusive. 
Dated the 17th day of June, 1954. 1 
By Order of the Board, 
W. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 


= 

7 USSG 
Plates 
uminium 
10 Ib. ; 
Coppe 
$2.20 | 
cul, G6 
ass Wire 
15 picul; 
Cont or 
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36” G26 84 ¢ pound. Gal Iron Sheets—Jap 3’ 
7 USSG 24 51 ¢ Ib, USSG 26 52 ¢ lb. Black 
n Plates—Jap 3’ x 6 G24—G26 $55 picul. 
uminium Sheets Jap 4’ x 8 99.5% G16—G24 
-10 Ib. ; 1 metre x 2 metres 99.5% G22 $2.08 
Copper Sheets—-German 4’ x 8’ x 3/32” to 

” $2.20 lb. Zine Sheets—Cont 3’ x 8’ G5 $101 
1, G6 $109. Pig Lead—98% alloy $117 picul. 
s Wire—Jap G14—GI16 $320 picul, Gi8—G20 
2. Copper Wire—Cont or Jap G8 and G10 
15 picul; HK G14 $248 picul. .Gal Iron Wire 
Cont or Jap G8 and G10 $39 picul, G14 $38, 
6 $438, G20 $53. Black Iron Pipes—Cont 1” 
a 65 c per ft 14%” dia 75 c. Gal Iron Pipes— 
mt 18’ to 22” 14” dia 45 c ft, %’’ 62 c, 1” Tie, 
%”’ $1.38, 2” $1.75. Cast Iron Scraps, old $21 
cul. Wrought Iron Scraps, ist choice $150 
ON jin; 2nd choice $55 ton. Iron Plate, ship sal- 
ge, %” $20 picul. : 


ndustrial Chemicals: Acetic Acid (99—100%) 
German 25-kilo carboy 86 ¢ lb. Carbolic Acid 
*henol)—German 200-kilo-drum $1.05 Ib. 
‘esylic Acid-UK 448-lb drum 83 c¢ lb. Carbon 
ack—German 80-kilo case of 8 paper bags 
95 case; US 50-lb paper bag $2.70 lb. Caustic 
a—UK 300-kilo drum $163 drum. Formalin 

‘UK 40% volume 448-lb drum 44 c¢ lb. Gum 
rabic—Soudan 100-kilo bag $1.05 Ib.  Litho- 
the 1one 30%—Dutch 50-kilo paper bag 36 ¢ Ib; 
2rman. 50-kilo paper bag 35 ec. Petrolatum— 

mber, German 1'80-kilo drum 40 c¢ Ib; Snow 
thite, US 400-lb drum 738% lb. Potassium 
ichromate (Granular)—Australian 6-cwt barrel 
he ¢ Potassiunt Bichromate (Crystal)—UK 


6-cwt drum 92 ¢ Ib. Rosin—US 516-lb case $95 
picul. Rubber Accelerator—UK ‘D’ 150-lb drum 
$3.15 Ib. ‘M’ 224-Ib drum $2.45 lb. Lemon 
Shellac—Indian No. 1 164-lb case $308 picul. 


Soda Ash (dense)—UK 90-kilo bag $32.50 bag. . 


Sodium Bichromate—Australian 560-lb drum 75 
c lb. Sodium Cyanide—German 50-kilo drum 
$1.15 Ib. Industrial Tallow—Australian No. 1, 
300-kilo drum $84 picul. Tanning Extract—S. 
African, Quebracho extract l-cwt bag 80 c lb. 


Paper: Cellophane, 30 gr 36’ x 39’’—Jap 
$72/$78 ream; Belgian $76; Italian $78; French 
$79; Polish $71. Art Printing Paper 31”’ x 43” 
one-side coated, 88 gr, 85-lb ream—UK $90 
ream; Dutch $76. Art Printing Paper 31” x 43’’ 
two-side coated—UK 95-120 gr, 90-110 Ib ream 
$1.08 lb. Bond Paper 22” x 34’, 60 gr, 32-lb 
ream—Norwegian or Swedish with water-mark 
and brand name $28.50 ream; Central Europe 


$26.50; Cont without w/m and b/n $23.50 to $25 


ream; Jap without w/m and b/n. 50 gr 26-Ilb 
ream $21 ream. Woodfree Printing x 43’’— 
European 60 gr and over 57/60-lb ream 69 ¢ to 
70% c lb, 85/95 gr 80/100-lb ream’ 74 c to 74% 
e Ib; Jap 60/95 gr 57/100-lb ream 65 c to 67 ¢ 
Ib. Newsprint in reels—Biuropean 50/52 gr 31’, 
44 ¢c lb. Newsprint in reams, 31” x 43’’—Euro- 
pean 50-52 gr 50-gr ream $22.60 to $22.80 ream; 
US, 50/52 gr 50-lb ream $22.30; Jap 50 gr 48-lb 
ream $20.50 to $21; Chinese 50 gr 48-lb ream 
$19 to 20 ream. M.G. Cap, 22/23 gr 17% Ib 
ream, 25” x 44’’—Austrian $10.70 ream; Nor- 
wegian $10.70 to $10.90. M.G. Pure Ribbed 
Kraft Paper 40 gr 47-lb ream 35” x 47’’—Swe- 


an | (Continued from page 56) | 
Docs FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS & LAUNCHES 
: UNDER 60 TONS 
pay- 
un- Total 
pany May Jan.-May 
such Inward Outward Inward Outward 
fuliy Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ........ 26,993 10,014 120,240 41,347 
d to | Tonnage of Cargo: Launches .... 1,704 73 8508 - 8309 
in } 
such 28,697 10,087 123,748 41,656 
eg Tonnage of Vessels: Junks ........ 49,068 50,665 233,476 233,279 
con Tonnage of Vessels: Launches .... 4,101 4,500 19,534 19,761 
uted 53,169 55,165 253,010 253,040 
OSES 7 | 
inal INO. — — — — 
the 
= COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 
rank Total. 
1st May Jan.-May 
1 in Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
assu Tons Tons Tons Tons | 
ares Ocean-going Vessels _.................. 308,287 112,449 1,280,323 550,531 
al- 
ne ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF AIRCRAFT, 
adi. PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT AT KAI TAK 
yedi- Total 
Aircraft: May Jan.-May 
Passengers: 
rom 4,942 21,449 
urs- 5,469 23,557 | 
954, Freight: 
| Imports (kilogrammes) .. 53,048 242 282 
ary Exports (kilogrammes) ............ 142,883 671,864 


dish $31.50 ream; Austrian $30. M.G. Ribbed 
Imitation Kraft Paper-Czech, 40 gr 47-Ib ream 
35”. x 47” $28.50 to $29.20 ream; Cont. 60/150 
gr 75/160-lb ream 35” x 69 lb. M.G. Pure 
White Sulphite Paper—Swedish 40 gr 47-lb ream 
35”’ x 47°” $34 ream; 34 gr 40-lb. ream 35” x 
47”’ $30.50. Duplex Board one side coated 250 
gr 240-lb ream. 31” x 43’—Swedish $136 ream; 
Czech $127; Polish $125; Jap $110 to $1138. 
Strawboard 26” x 31’”—Dutch 8 oz $485 ton, 
8-16 oz $475, 12-16 oz $475. ton; Jap 10-16 oz 
$436 to $445 ton, 20-32 oz $540 ton. 


China Produce: Aniseed Star, Nanning Ist 
$93 picul, 2nd $88. Rice Bran Vietnam 1st 
$19.90 picul. Cassia Lignea, Kwangtung 1l-cwt 
bale $52.50 picul, 80-lb bale $50 picul. Toasted 
Garlic, Kwangtung $48 picul. Hog Bristles, 
Hankow, white, 2’? 8s. 5d pound. Ramie, Tlai- 
wan, green $250 picul. Raw Silk, Canton, 50-70 
denier $2,150 pieul; Szechuan 20-22 denier, F 
grade $2,950 picul. Red Chilli, Dried, $82 to 
$92 picul. Rosin, Kwangtung, Mixed Ist quality 
$126 per quintal; Fukien, crude $48 picul. Sea- 
grass cord twisted, No. 2 forward $105 picul, 
No. 2A forward $82 picul. Tea, Green Taiwan 
$325 picul. Aniseed Oil 15 deg c & f Europe 
9s. lb. Cassia Oil 80-85% C.A. $850 picul. 
Woodoil refined in drum, spot $122.50 picul. 
Citronella Oil, Taiwan $4.75 lb. Bitter Almond 
$104 picul. Galangal $42 picul. Rhubarb $38 
picul. Menthol Crystal $22.40 Ib. Maize, Viet- 
nam, red, $21 picul. Black Bean $97 picul. 
Red Bean Tientsin $121 picul, Jap $117 picul, 
Anhwei $78 picul, Vietnam $651 picul. Soya 
Bean, Dairen $51 picul. Groundnut Oil, Indo- 
nesia Ist, in drum, gross for net, $149 picul. 


‘Cotton Yarn: HK 10’s $885 bale; HK 20’s 
$1,140 bales ; Indian 10’s $920; Italian 20’s $1,010. 


Cotton Piece Goods: Grey Sheetings—HK 60 
x 56, 36” x 40 yds $35 to $37.50 piece; Jap No. 
2023, 60 x 60 36” x 40 yds $34 piece; No. 2003, 
72 x 69, 38” x 40” $31.50. 


Cement: Green Island Cement—Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening 112-lb bag $8.20 bag; Emerald 
112-lb bag $7.30; Japanese forward ex-ship HK 
$120 ton; Jap spot 100-lb bag $6.10 bag. White 
Cement-—Snowcrete, (Green Island) 375-lb drum 
$62 drum, l-cwt bag $15.50 bag; Danish l-cwt 
bag $16.40 bag. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 
TRADE WITH CHINA 


Following are trade figures relating 
to China’s trade with certain countries 
during the period January to Septem- 
ber 1952 and 1953. The figures are 
in million US$. The first section 
gives trade figures for continental 
China and Taiwan; the second section 
only for trade of the People’s Republic 
on the mainland; the third section for 
trade of Taiwan. All figures are de- 
rived ones (i.e. from statistics of other 
countries and not from trade statistics 
of China or Taiwan). Peking does not 
permit the publication of trade figures, 
only makes vague claims which are 
unreliable and often intended to mis- 
lead rather than to inform. 


China 
Exports Imports 

Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
Trade with Sept. Sept, Sept. Sept. 

1952 1953 1952 1953 
Canada 1.2 8 
Mexico 
Chile 7 12 
Colombia 
Austria 6 
Denmark 2.0 1 $ 
France 4.1 11.8 
Ireland 


| 
| 
t 
rE 
a 
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di 
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64 
Exports Imports Exports 
1983 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Norway 1.5 ae Indonesia 1.4 1.7 
Switzerland 6.1 12.6 11.5 21.6 Japan 
Italy 1.2 6.3 2.2 4.00 Malaya 20.8: 28 
Finland (t 1.0 8 2.8 Australia 3.2 
Iraq French 
Israel m Morocco 4.9 6.2 
Ceylon S “83.2 35.7 Total Listed 
Indochina 5.6 5.3 Countries 224.4 253.0 
Pakistan 1.9 83.8 3.5 Tei 
Philippines 6 6 datwan 
Australia 2.8 A United 
New Zealand .5 States 4.1 6.3 
Algeria A Canada 
Bel, Congo United 
Total Listed Kingdom 5.2 8.0 
Countries 28.2 76.9 101.9 79.4 Belgium 1.3 
Germany 
Mainland of China Fed. Rep. 8 
United | Netherlands 5.2 
States 25.6 6.7 Norway 
Canada 1.0 Sweden 
Mexico . 2 Egypt | 
United Ethiopia 1 
Kingdom 6.6 19.5 5.1 13.6 Burma a 
Belgium 3.0 6.4 3 1.2 Hongkong 
Germany India 
Fed. Rep. 10.8 24.1 1.0 18.1 Indonesia 3.5 
Netherlands 3.1 13.8 48.2.° 41.45 
Norway 1.9 .9 Malaya 10.8 10.3 
Sweden 4 1.0 2 2.4 Australia 1 
Egypt 5 3 8.9 9.9 French 
Burma 2.2 Morocco 3.0 6.1 
Hongkong 101.9 115.4 55.8 76.0 Total Listed 
India 23.7 1.7 5.5. 2.3 Countries 82.6 90.4 


Imports 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Sept. Sept. 
1952 1953 
5 
5 
3.1 
77.5 134.0 
44.8 58.4 
| 
1.6 
1.5 
5 2.4 
1.3 
ok 
1 
1.0 
27.2 12.8 
5 
42.9 39.0 
1.8 1.6 
1.3 
124.1: 


The only Non-Stop 
SLEEPER SERVICE 


-between 


CALIFORNIA and NEW YORK 


Enjoy all the luxurious features of TWA ‘‘Am- 
bassador’’ Super Constellation flights—plus the speed 
& convenience of NON-STOP service coast to coast! 


Fly the finest... 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


x EUROPE: AFRICA ASIA: 


FAR EASTERN 


Review 


Trade of the Philippines 


(F.0O.B. value in million pesos) 


Balance of 

Period Imports Exports trade 

852.2 784.9 —67.6 | 
January .. 58.8 45.1 —18.7 
February .. 76.4 65.4 —11.0 
maren 78.0 77.3 — .7 
April Pies 70.2 71.6 1.4 
June 93.1 65.4 —27.7 
July 79.9 719.7 — .2 
August 52.7 67.0 14.3 
September . 60.5 64.6 4.1 
October acne 61.0 59.8 — 1.2 
November . 73.8 60.2 —13.6 
December .. 75.5 66.3 — 9.2 

1954 

January .. 83.6 67.6 —16.0 
February. 60.0 79.9 19.9 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
| destinations :— 
| United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. | 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10- 
or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. 1 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 
322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 ‘ 


Tokyo Office 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
for and on behalf of The Far Eastern 
Economic Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 
Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 
$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, 


Overseas 


| 
| 
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TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


by 
TOURIST SERVICES 
Wa lz | 
- 


GET THERE SOONER— | 
STAY THERE LONGER 


2 Tourist Services each week from Hong Kong to 
Europe via Calcutta, or via Singapore and Colombo. 
You may go home one way and return by the other. 
Only B.O.A.C. offers this choice of routing. | 


Consult your Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Led. 
Telephones 27794, 


NO: 70011 


TORY 
_ae3,Des Vorux Ro,C.HK. Te.no: 21346 | 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
335.NATHAN Rp.KowLoon. Ton.NO:57718 | 


THE FUJI BANK, LIMITED 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Paid up Capital 


Deposit ¥193,340,137,202.28 


(as of September 30, 1953) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
-184 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) ii iva 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE.WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any i 
Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


nquiry, please write to Foreign 


( 
‘ 
OdAsng 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


é 


come 


July 8, 1954 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
| To 
SOUTH AFRICA 
and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. Vv. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipnient Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(inctuaing BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agenis for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW No. 


American 
offers the only 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TOURIST SERVICE-*1366| uc 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American's new 

tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 

Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 

crews, Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 

save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World Airweys, I 


D 
WORLD’S MOST | D 
PAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liabil D 
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P.O. Box No. 36 


jirways, I 


COMPANY 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


| HEAD OFFICE: 
24, 5ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


| 


JARDINE, MATHESON. 
& CO. LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 

Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., 
The Australia China Line | 
' The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 
Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


_ Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited | 
Western Canada Steamships Co., 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

- The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
| PANAMA 
M.S. “TREIN MAERSK” .... .... July 9 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” _.... ... 
MS. “PETER  .... ...- Aug. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK” .... .... July 9 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ........ July 12 
M.S. “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... July 30 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ... .... 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India. 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... July 11 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 5 
Sailings to Djakarta, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... July 13 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... ... .... July 31 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. | Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


ECONOMIC REVIEW No. 2 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. | —_ 


Incorporated in India Vol. 
with Limited Liability 


T 

Subscribed Capital: ..... ~HK$48,193,000.- T 
Paid-up Capital: ............. HK$24,096,000.- 
HK$ 9,638,000.- | 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- | Res 

BRANCHES 
INDIA The 
INDIA C.E 
89 Branches established in all the important places. me 
PAKISTAN -FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi | Pondicherry BUR! 
| 

BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein EUR 
Mandalay 
Rangoon HON 
LONDON: INDI 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. e 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class: Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 


Tel. 36071-2-3 _ Manager. 
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